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THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF 

AJMERE-MERWARRA. 

BY 

SURGEON-MAJOR T. HOLBEIN HENDLEY, M.R.A.S. and M.A.S.B., 

Honorary Secretary Jeypore Museum. 

position of Ajmere in the midst of the native States of Rajputana, and its special connection, at 
dmeient periods, with the paramount power in India, whether British or Moghul, would, perhaps, at 
. hrs ^ S1 8' ht - ead the investigator to think that it ought to be the centre of art life in the Province. 
, 1S 1S J 1 ? 1 1 ,. C j Se ’ n°wever, for under British rule the representatives of the supreme government have been too 
tew, and have had under their control too little public money, to enable them to do much for the encouragement 
ot the arts ; and the wealthy bankers, who have settled in the capital, have not cared to spend much on such 
matters, while the nobles in the district were poor and are still generally uncultivated. The period of British 
supremacy is separated from that of the Moghul emperors by one of trouble, during which the lieutenants of the 
a arajas of Jodhpore, and more recently of Scindia, held the district for their masters, and no one cared to 
display wealth or to accumulate works of art. The emperors themselves only resided for short periods at Ajmere, 
although it was the capital of a Souda/i or great division of the empire, and in still earlier times the town and 
neighbourhood were but outlying and distant appanages of Delhi or Mandu in lMalwa, under governors liable to 
frequent removal, and probably at all times badly paid. 

It has always required liberal patrons to develop art in India, and these were to be found only in the courts 
of great princes and nobles. Until almost our own times the merchant-prince or banker hardly existed, and when 
men of this class accumulated money they hastened to place it beyond the reach of warlike or envious neighbours 
y giving it to the temples, many of which are even now filled with valuable jewels and plate. Sometimes even 
when they had children, their property, for similar reasons, was made over to priests, with the obligation of 
supporting the families of the donors. 

The Hindu, moreover, does not care to spend much on personal adornment except as a means of displaying 
is wealth, which is as easily done by wearing quantities of rough stones strung on wire as by cutting and setting 
the gems, nor does he require much elegant and artistic furniture in his home. He prefers to spend money, when 
le spends it at all, on marriage and funeral feasts, for which quantity—and not quality—is the all-important point. 

bossed vessels of silver and gold are wanted, as cups of common earthenware and plates of the leaves 
o t e butea rrondosa , or Dhdk tree, suffice for the wants of his friends. Only princes and nobles eat off silver, 
and, as the vessels require frequent cleansing, these are of the plainest form without ornament of any kind. If 
there are exceptions to the above general rule, they are the occasional outlay on ornaments for the wives of the 
ric , in which, however, the setting is always very much subordinated to the jewel ; or on arms for the wealthy 
noble, and trappings for his steed. 

Since the days of British supremacy, however, some attention has been paid by the rich bankers to the 
ac ornment, by carving in stone or wood, of their large houses in Ajmere, and the former lords of the district have 
e t behind them buildings which were richly and beautifully sculptured, or noteworthy by their achitectural 
elegance &nd purity of design, as well as by an unusual beauty of situation. 

Refeience is here made especially to the great Arhai-din-kd Jhompra mosque, the city fort, and the remains 
?.,.*■ e ,[ T1 J jei lcl buildings on the embankment of the Anasagar Lake, which separates Ajmere from the Pushkar 
n s. I here are, moreover, at Ajmere and at Pushkar, in the immediate neighbourhood, buildings which were 
c esigned and built for the chiefs of most of the States of Rajputana. They may be looked upon, therefore, each 
at its own period, as a reflection of what was considered artistic by the different native governments of the 
rovince. On the one hand, round the holy lake of Pushkar are grouped a number of temples and buildings 
valuing in age rom the fifteenth to the present century; while on the other hand, at Ajmere, contrasting with 
tern, stand the Mayo College of Major Mant, R.E., with numerous houses designed also for the most part by 
ritis o ceis or t e residence, while in Statupupillan, of the young nobles of the many principalities of which 
Ajmere is itself the centre. It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a dissertation on the architectural 
merits o t e modern buildings, but rather to point out that full use has been made in them of the ornamental 
s one-carving or w ich Rajputana generally is famous, and that the beautiful building stones which are obtainable 
in the neighbourhood have also been abundantly employed. 

, The oldest building of any architectural merit in Ajmere is the famous mosque of Arhai-din-kd Jhompra, or 
the hut ot two-and-a-half days, a name which commemorates the speed with which Kutb-u-din Eibak, the Delhi 
viceioy and King, overturned the temples of Ajmere and built up a Mahomedan shrine with their beautiful 
pillars and sculptured stones.* 

* There are other less acceptable traditions. 
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As elsewhere stated, Rajputana is a land of stone, hence of necessity enduring monuments in the Province 
were constructed of that material, and the famous shrines of the Jain banker, Birnul Sah, and the merchants Tej 
Pdl and Basant Pdl at Mt. Abu, built from a.d. 1209 to A.n. 1236 ; the fragments of sculpture from the ruins of 
Chandravati at the foot of that mountain; the grand buildings at Cheetore, dating from a.d. 896 to 1568; the 
Sivaite temple at Harashnath near Seekar, which dates from a.d. 961, all prove that men who could carve the 
stone with skill were to be found in the Province at an early period. Their craft and, one might add with truth, 
natural descendants remain, and their hands have not lost their cunning. 

Most of the buildings, whether ancient or modern, whether the general style be fundamentally Jain, H indu, 

Indo-Saracenic, or any of these modified by the old Mussalman or the modern European influence, are enriched 
with arabesque tracery and geometrical surface carving of much merit. Under these circumstances the local 
committee acted wisely in selecting as its principal contribution to the London Exhibition of 1886 a screen 
designed to represent a sample of the ordinary street architecture in the Ajmere city. The carving, for convenience 
of carriage, was done in wood, although sandstone and marble are the materials employed on the spot tor work of 
the highest class. As a curious illustration, however, of the occasional difficulty of procuring skilled labour of the 
kind required at the place at which it may usually be found, the fact may be mentioned that the men who carved 
this particular screen were brought from a distance. 

This is an indication of the impossibility of providing labour for the higher class of wood or stone cutters in 
any small town in India. In Northern Jeypore families of wood carvers have lived for many generations, pre¬ 
serving fairly well their beautiful traditional designs, but yet falling from their first and high estate too often 
because patrons of taste and wealth were not always to be found. Fortunate, indeed, was the man who could find 
a lifelong work in decorating the home or temple of a rich banker, but not rarely the true artist has had to descend 
to making ploughs and rude household furniture, or, as in one case, hookas of a superior type for his neighbours.* 
So it is with the painter. Few Indians appreciate his best work or care to pay for it, and thus he is driven to 
cover walls by the yard with rude pictures, or to paint religious figures as pot boilers at a few annas a-piece. 
Some workers are more fortunate, as they are able to supply the regular and artistic wants of the community. 
Amongst these are the jewellers and goldsmiths, but even these struggle hard to make ends meet. The artist 
barely gains a livelihood, as the broker or dalal , who provides the material on which he works or helps to maintain 
him in slack seasons, absorbs most of his profit. This is the great difficulty with which the industrial arts in India 
have now to contend The native prince or noble in former times often preserved a great artist from the necessity 
of wasting his time and powers on mean objects by giving him valuable commissions to execute at his leisure, or 
by paying him a small retaining fee as a workman attached to one of the chief’s thirty-six workshops or his 
Chattis Karkhana , as they are termed in Jeypore. This custom tended to keep good workmen about the native 
courts, and it is astonishing to find how very little outlay was required to secure so laudable an end, thanks, no 
doubt, to the cat-like attachment of the Hindu to the land or Bhum of his forefathers. This long digression has 
been necessary to explain why so few (if any) of the greater arts are' practised at Ajmere. Still, when good work 
has been wanted, its central position, and of late the fact that many of the great bankers, whose agents or Gumashtas 
do business at native courts, have their own residences at Ajmere, have made it always possible to procure the 
best workmen for limited periods. High pay, too, here, as elsewhere, will overcome difficulties. 

Returning to the stone carving, the designs employed are not local, but are as varied as the birthplaces of the 
men who cut them. The following stones are available at or near Ajmere :— 

Marbles. —White, Purbutpura. —Quarried near Purbutpura, about 5^ miles to the south of Ajmere. This 
can be had in all sizes suited to building purposes. White with green streaks, Jamun ki Chouki.-— Quarried near 
jamun ki Chouki, about 9 miles to the south-west of Ajmere. Can be obtained in all sizes suited to building 
purposes. (Nos. 1 and 2). Green, Bassi. —Quarried near Bassi, 12 miles to the north of Ajmere. (Nos. 6, 7, 
and 8). White—Pink, Kanipura or Kayampura .—Quarried near Kayampura, 14 miles to the north-east of 
Ajmere. (Nos. 4 and 5). Black, Khajur ki Chouki. —Quarried near Khajur ki Chouki, at the end of the 7th 
milestone of the Ajmere-Naserabad road. (No. 3). 

I he rates for preparing and carving the stones are given in the Appendixes, where similar data regarding 
other art-work noted in this monograph will also be found. 

From the preceding remarks it will be concluded that skilful wood-carvers can also usually be procured at 
Ajmere if required. There is not, however, at present, much defiiand for them, and probably any who reside in, 
or come of their own accord to the town would find it most to their advantage to work in the railway carriage 
shops at the Station, where good carpenters find ready and well-paid continuous employment. 

Models in Clay.— Some curious little painted figures of animals are sometimes found in the bazaars, but 
they are not produced as a speciality of the place. The maker of them is now, in all probability, dead, or has 
turned his attention to something else, as he did not seem to find many purchasers. It is often thus in India. A 
man by some chance produces a novelty, and makes a good thing out of it, as long as his neighbours care for it, 
but when their interest in it is lost, or their purchasing powers are exhausted, want of publicity, and, consequently, 
of a market, compels him to turn his attention to other work; or, perchance, if his success, is continued, he dies 
without initiating anyone else into his methods of work, and his newly discovered art dies with him, perhaps not 
to revive, or, it may be, to be rediscovered by someone else. 

A great fair is held in the month of Kartik (October-November) at Pushkar or Pokar, when great numbers 
of amusing clay white-whiskered monkeys, known as Pokar monkeys, are made and sold to the pilgrims, who 
come in enormous crowds at this time from all parts of India, in the hope of a sure and ready admission to 

# In many places the mainstay of (lie artist is the possession of a little land, the cultivation of which yields him bread in slack seasons. 
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the Heaven of Brahma, one of whose rare Indian' temples stands at this place. The subject of toys for the 
mdlion in India would form a very interesting article. I may mention a few that are sold at certain seasons to 
the poor pleasure-seeker at Jeypore, and no doubt throughout Rajputana(i) A very ingenious swan of clay, 
wire, and cotton wool, to represent the vehicle of Saraswati, the goddess of speech and learning. (2) A small 
kettledrum on wheels. 1 he drum and wheels are made of burnt clay, and the former is covered with a piece of 
skin, against which two sticks are fixed so as to strike when the small vehicle is moved. (3) Windmills and 
similar toys of coloured paper mounted on sticks. (4) Models in sugar of towers and other buildings. (5) A 
hollow pyriform toy, with the upper part painted to represent a rude figure. When put on the ground and shaken, 
owing to the pressure of small pieces of pebble within, it always preserves the upright position. (6) Tantalus 
cups, in which the vessel empties itself when the contents rise to the level of the foot of Krishna, whose image is 
placed on a pedestal in the centre. 1 his is an allusion to the well-known story of the preservation of Krishna by 
his conveyance across the river Jumna shortly after his birth to save him from the wrath of Kans, the Hindu 
Herod. I he waters of the holy stream are said to have retired when they touched the feet of the infant. All 
these and many similar toys are made of the most rude materials and show much ingenuity of construction. They 
are usually sold only at special festivals, and thus sufficient novelty is always preserved to permit ready sale, 
whilst the workmen have also abundance of time at their disposal in which to make their supply for the next year. 

Decorative Paintings as applied to Architecture. —There is nothing specially noteworthy under this 
head. If anyone is artistic enough to require his house to be ornamented in the many different methods in vogue 
in the adjacent States, he can procure the necessary artists and workmen without much difficulty from Jeypore. 
Most of the processes for decorating walls and buildings have been described by the writer in the Tozirnal of 
Indian Art (No. XXI, January t888). J J 

The crowning triumphs of the toy-makers are displayed at the Moharram and at certain Hindu fairs. For 
the Mussulman they construct the bier— 1 abut or I aziyah, wdiich is carried in procession on the tenth day of the 
Moharram. These are representations of the mausoleum erected over the remains of Imam Hussein at Karbala 
in l urkish Arabia. I hey are sometimes constructed of such valuable materials as ivory, ebony, or sandalwood, 
or the precious metals, but more often of bamboo, tinsel, mica, and paper, and frequently show much ingenuity in 
decoration, and when lighted up upon the night before the great day are inspected by crowds of enthusiasticadmirers, 
who compare them critically with other taziyahs in the town, or with those of past years, hence there is much 
rivalry amongst the artists who make them. 

•? n ^ u G sevent ^ cIa y *-he Moharram or Mehudi ki vdt, figures of the Burak , or horse on which Mahomed 
is said to have ascended to heaven, are brought out. Ajmere being the seat of a celebrated Mahomedan shrine 
is, of course, famous for the beauty of its taziyahs. 

J he ^indu toy-makers hold a kind of show of their wares at Jeypore on the Sanjd-ka-meld, or evening fair of 
the fifteenth of the dark half of Asoj, or September-October. Some of these exhibitions are very ingenuous At 
one recently held by Kishna Pujari, in his temple near the Ghat gate of Jeypore, a street front, with houses of 
many stones, constructed of Panni grass (Andropagan muricahis) pith, mica, and paper, was exhibited, In front 
of it a garden of similar materials was laid out. Trees, on which were placed, at proper intervals, models of birds 
in their branches ; papier mache figures of men and animals were distributed about the paths. Some such display 
was shewn to Tavernierf and his friends when they passed through Rajputana in the time of Aurangzeb. 

■ u J EWEELER '-" The Ajmere jeweller is not noted for his special skill ; nevertheless, I once came into contact 
with one of the fraternity, who was making and selling hair ornaments composed of gold of that beautiful rich 
orange or ruddy hue which one so rarely sees. I have made many enquiries as to the mode of producing this 
colour, and I understand that it is superficial only, and is effected by careful firing. It can be done by heatino- 
the yellow gold, with a paste of acetate of copper, cream of tartar and salt; or by electro-gilding when the whole 
node is in the plating solution ; but these processes are not used in the case in point. \ 

At Pushkar, during fair time, sets of brass moulds for making the more common forms of silver ornaments by 
hammering are sold in large quantities. In this manner the well-known patterns find their way to remote parts of 


Many new designs and fashions in a similar way are brought to Ajmere, for not only does it possess in 
Pushkar a source of great attraction to the Hindu pilgrim, but the Urs Mela, a religious festival held in honour of 
Khwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din Chisti, a great Mahomedan saint, draws, for six days each year, immense numbers of 
followers of the prophet from all parts of India to the Durgah, his shrine in Ajmere. The average attendance at 
the latter fair is about 20,000, and at Pushkar it amounts to as many as 100,000. At the Ajmere gathering 
pedlars ware only is disposed of; whereas, at Pushkar there is a good deal of merchandise sold, and a great 
horse fair is also held. In this way great facilities, one would think, should be afforded for the interchange of 
artistic ideas; and the opportunities are by no means new, as the Khwaja Sahib, as the great Mussalman saint is 
familiarly termed, died in a.d. 1235, and the Pushkar Lake has been holy for many centuries. It is mentioned in 
the Purans, and one of its temples—that of Varaha, or the boar incarnation of Vishnu—is spoken of by Chand 
Bardai, the bard of I rithi Raj, king of Ajmere and Delhi, who fell in the defence of the latter city at the battle of 
Tirain near Thanesar in a.d. 1193 The iconoclastic Aurangzeb, however, destroyed this and many other 
venerable shrines—the forerunners of those which now surround the margin of the lake, whose bottom, according 
to the legend, is in Patal, or the lower world. $ 45 

Many of the forms of jewellery in use in Ajmere are those well known in the adjacent native States of Mar- 
war, Kishengarh and Jeypore. The compiler of the Exhibition Catalogue notes that the Ajmere jewellerv is 

OnkarnaS°anU othifr * ***** “ th ° ^ *** ° f Yu « for a f * ult «** however, temples dedicated to him at Puikar, 

t Or Bernier, I forget which. 

t A rather large percentage of copper alloy is said to be necessary. 

§ Modern scepticism lias fathomed it with a pole. 
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THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF AjMERE-MERWARRA. 


inferior to that of Delhi or jeypore. It is, therefore, hardly worth while entering into a lengthy description of 
here. The poorer classes, including the aboriginal Mers and Meenas, wear many ornaments of base metal, and - 
nreserve old forms, but there is nothing very special about them. 

Charms of different kinds are worn on the upper arm, or as pendants to necklaces. One or M tw " J j 

interest and manufacture-as, for example, that which bears the figure of lejaji, J he Jit hero. Nearly |ll peop e 
of this caste wear the charm in the hope of preventing snakebites from proving fatal. I he shrine ot i eja s 
ICishengarh, at a short distance from Ajmere. He was a Jat, who lived about one hundred and seventy ye 
ago He used every day to supply milk to a snake* but on one occasion he forgot this duty, and, according 
the legend, was tok/by the snake that he must be bitten. He agreed, on condition that he should first be allowed 
to visit his father-in-law, but was wounded in endeavouring to rescue his relations village cattle from ro . 
On his return so severe were his wounds that the snake could only find a clean spot on his tongue on which to 
b te Te a of course, soon died, and is now worshipped in the form of a man on horseback, with a drawn sword 
in his hand, and a snake biting his tongue. Legends such as these form subjects for worship, artistic represent 
ation, and endless conversation. Mahomedan children wear silver charms, or small boxes in which are enclosed 
pieces of paper written over with cabalistic signs or verses from the Koran. In Ajmere and the surrounding 
districts, pious Hindus, especially rich Banias and other followers of Vishnu, have their necklaces* 
gold plates, on which are enamelled copies of the footprints of Nathji, a form of Krishna, t c 

in Meywar, a famous shrine just across the border.. ■ 

Art Manufactures in Metal.— The compiler of the 1886 Exhibition Catalogue writes as follows, — 
Metal Manufacture.—“ There is not much to report, the metal manufactures of Delhi, Moradabad, and Jeypore 
are imported here in such large quantities that the indigenous manufactures are dying out. 

Ajmere was frequently the residence of powerful Mahomedan sovereigns or their deputies. It is the seat of 
two famous Islamite shrines, and, as a consequence, there is a large Mussalman population, who support gold am 
silver thread and lace makers, chiefly men of their own faith. These keep up communication, as of o d, 

Delhi where the best workmen in these materials reside. Of embroiderers in the precious metals there are, 
however, few, as there is not much demand for their work. Artists of these classes still cling about old Imperial 
Mussalman capitals ; as, for example, at Burhanpore in the Central Provinces, where beautiful gold lace and 

textiles interwoven with thread of the precious metals are still made. . . . . , „ 

Of artistic metal vessels there is practically no manufacture. When recently an influential Ajmere ba 
desired to prepare a grand series of models of the city, which Indra, the king of the Celestia s, g ave as a P r ^ e ^ 
to Rakhabdeo, the first of the Jain lords and the ancestor of the Rajput solar race of kings, he was compe e 
have the work done in Jeypore. A short account of this will be found in Part XI I of th r. Journal of Indian At . 
The model—which, when completed, is to cdst about a lakh of rupees—will be exhibited in a temple in Ajmere 
and will, no doubt, be a source of great attraction and wealth to the shrine in these days, when pilgrims come by 
rail so easily such enormous distances, for what appears to be to the outside world so little. . 

Arms.— Shields of considerable local repute are made at Shahpura, the seat of a tributary Raja who holds the 
Perganah of Phulia from Ajmere, and possesses other estates as a Meywar noble under the Rana of Oodeypore, 
of whose family he is an offshoot. The Ajmere property was granted to his ancestor by the Emperor Shahjehan, 
and in all probability the shield maker was brought by him from Delhi. When once a man takes service in a 
small court in this way he establishes a claim which is disallowed with difficulty, even when his descendants are no 
longer worthy of his reputation, nor even acquainted with his business 1 hey are, however, usually careful to 
keep up some knowledge of their ancestral employment. Under these circumstances, however, it be 
extremely difficult to decide where a particular art was first practised. 1 he Shahpura shields are of leather or 
papier m&che, and often have painted upon them figures of animals and sporting or war subjects. 

P P Art Manufactures in Wood, Ivory, &c.-Ahe following extract fiom the Exhibition Catalogue gives all 
that is of importance under this head -.— Wood Manufactures. — The turners of Ajmere are chiefly employed in 
making rosaries, combs, &c., of sandalwood, which are purchased in large quantities jv toe pi gums w o icsor . 
the Durgah Khwaja Sahib. The carpenters generally work in babul wood, which is the only suitable material 
procurable in the district. Ivory Manufactures .—“Ivory bangles, &c., are made by the turners of Ajmere. 
Lacquered wares consist chiefly of bangles (commonly called churls) \ they are made of a style similar to e 
Delhi make, though inferior to it in workmanship.” Like the shrine of the great goddess Diana o piesus o 
old, the mosque of the Khwaja Sahib must provide its votaries with memorials of a visit to the sacred spot, bonce 

the presence of the rosary makers. , • , . , , 

The manufacturers of ivory bangles are, perhaps, the lineal descendants of those who carved such ornaments 
for the inhabitants of the country in early Hindu and even in Buddhist times, for I have discovered fragments of 
similar articles in the ruins of old Sambhur, forty miles distant, u'hich was ruled by members of the family o 
Prithi Raj Chohan, the lord of Ajmere, seven centuries ago, and, judging from other relics, by Buddhists at a still 
earlier date. The head quarters of this industry are, however, 100 miles away in Marwar at 1 all, formerly the 
great trade emporium of all the west, and still a place of considerable importance. 

. —— . — » ■■ — -•— 

The following 13 plates illustrate the first portion of this monograph on Ajmere, which will be continued in 
the next number of the Journal of Indian Art :— no. i. — the emperor jehangir. no. 2. bathing places on the 
edge of the holy lake at pushkar. no. 3.— the mayo college at ajmere, with statue of lord mayo. no. 4.—- 
coloured marbles, no. 5.—ruddy gold jewellery, no. 6. —SHIELD. NO. 7— charms, enamel on gold ; 

METAL MOULDS ; WOOD COMB. NO. 8 .-WOOD COMBS AND MAHOMEDAN ROSARIES. NO. 9 . IVORY BRACELET WITH GOLD 

PLATE; SET OF IVORY BRACELETS. NO. IO.-PORTIONS OF IVORY AND LAC BRACELETS, STUDDED WITH PEARLS AND 

OTHER GEMS. NO. II.-LAC BRACELETS ARRANGED ON PADS FOR SALE. NO. 12. — SETS OF UNBROKEN BRACELEIS. 

NO. 13 .—lac BRACELETS BEFORE THEY ARK BROKEN UP INTO SEPARATE RINGS. 

Portrait and Biography of Dr. John Forbes Watson. 
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D R. JOHN FORBES WATSON, M.A., M.D., LLD., &c, born in Scotland in 1827, graduated at the 
University of Aberdeen. Previous to his appointment to the East India Company’s medical service in 
1850, he prepared himself, by a special chemico-physiological course of studies at London and Paris, for 
the investigation of the influence of food and climate on the human body, with the view of supplying a scientific 
basis to the sanitary and dietary regulations of the Army and Prisons, as well as with the view of furthering the 
agriculture and commerce of India, with which he has never ceased to be connected. 

He threw himself into these researches with all the nervous eagerness of his ardent temperament. During the 
years spent in Ahmednuggur, Bombay, and Sind, he became, as it were, an ambulant laboratory, pressing everything 
and everybody into the service of science. His journals for that period show minute meteorological records, with 
the introduction of many novel features, and corresponding physiological observations on himself, his servants, and 
the soldiers under his charge. Extensive collections of soils and alimentary substances were made, hood, breath, 
and whatever could throw light on the practical questions he wished to solve, were weighed, measured, analysed : 
from the first awakening in the morning to the last moment of the day’s work at night. No wonder that under 
such an exhausting strain his health gave way, and he had to return to England. Already these earlier years 
strike the keynote of his whole life : the application of scientific methods to practical purposes, and a peculiar 
comprehensiveness in the co-ordination of the results of the varied special researches to the same common practical 
end. His appointment in 1858 to the office of Reporter on the Products of India and Director of the India Museum, 
rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Royle, afforded a fuller scope for the carrying out of his plans. 

The duties of his office bringing him in contact with the commercial and manufacturing classes interested in 
India, the connection with the almost unbroken series of International Exhibitions—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Vienna 1873, South Kensington 1870-4—all contributed to develop that natural bent of his mind to comprehen¬ 
siveness of grasp, combined with scientific definiteness of action, already noticeable in his Indian career. I he idea 
which from the first loomed in his mind was to render not only each exhibition, but especially the India Museum, 
a picture of India in all its varied aspects—scientific, commercial, artistic and ethnological—to present an epitome 








of all the information required to enable the savant , the administrator, or the merchant to derive immediate and 
tangible benefit from the inspection, and to create a focus of Indian research, enquiry, and popularisation. 

The mere enumeration of the varied lines of work carried out by him, either alone or in conjunction with others, 
is the best illustration of the spirit which he brought to this task. In addition to the investigations of Indian soils 
and food-grains already started during his stay in India, he takes up the threads of Dr. Royle’s investigations on 
the fibrous substances of India, and embodies his results in lectures before the Society of Arts on “ Cotton and 
the Commerce of India,” on “ The Chief Fibre-yielding Plants of India,” as well as in the Reports on the Man¬ 
chester ginning and spinning trials carried out under his superintendence in 1871 and 1874, in Reports on the 
Rhea fibre, &c. To the same class of work belong Reports on the Cultivation of Tobacco in India; as well 
as one of his last pieces of official work, the Report on Indian Wheat (1878), which afforded the first trustworthy 
estimate of the extraordinary facilities existing in India for the supply of that article; and the views contained in 
which, although at the time considered extravagant by many statisticians, have since been fully borne out by the 
prodigious growth of the exports of wheat from India. The work on the “Costume and Textile Manufactures of 
India ” (1867), followed by an exhaustive collection of plates and samples, shows another line struck out by 
his department and its photographic and chromo-lithographic branch at Peckham. This publishing branch was 
organized in order to bring out the work on the “ People of India,” edited by Dr. Forbes Watson in connection 
with Sir John Kaye and Col. Meadows Taylor. This was only the first of a long series of important works so 
brought out, such as Prof. Goldstucker’s edition of the great Sanskrit grammar, “ Mahabhashya,” Dr. James 
Ferg^sson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” Lieut. Cole’s “Kashmir,” Breek’s “Nilgiri Tribes,” Carter’s “ Leprosy,” 
Dr. Burgess’ “ Archajological Surveys of Western India,” and others. 

But it is not on account of work done in any special branch that Dr. Forbes Watson will stand forth in the 
future in no mean rank among that gallery of Indian worthies who, for a century from the days of Colebrook, 
Prinsep and Sir William Jones have been intermediaries between India and European civilisation, and the number 
and generous enthusiasm of whom casts a moral spell over India which contributes at least as much to the 
stability of our Eastern empire as the excellence of our administration or the vigour of our arms. In every 
special line of investigation Dr. Forbes Watson had predecessors and fellow-workers. He was but taking up 
old problems and bringing to their treatment the improved scientific methods and resources of the day. He 
was an originator and a bold innovator, not in any special line of studies, but in the fact that all these special 
lines converged to a common end. Whatever he did accomplish were but steps and preparations to something 
greater which was his final aim. The work done afforded but samples, as it were, of the great and systematic 
action which, in his opinion, a well appointed and well equipped institution could undertake. In his opinion 
nothing but organization was wanted to quicken, to a surprising extent, the hitherto desultory process of bringing 
European knowledge to bear upon Indian problems, and of enlisting the sympathies and interests of the people of 
England in the welfare of India. So much had already been accomplished, partly by the action of private explorers, 
partly by Government, that little remained but to harvest, as it were, the fruits prepared by previous exertions. 

His whole life has been one great struggle towards rendering the Institution under his charge an intermediary 
between the East and West, a living bond between England and India, and it exemplifies in a striking manner 
both the advantages and disadvantages of that comprehensive spirit which was his principal characteristic. A 
specialist is more or less his own master. On the beaten track he follows, on the limited field which he selects, 
he can leave the mark of his mind and a full record of his life. The organiser, the man whose aim it is to direct 
and control the work of specialists to one common purpose, is dependent upon public support. He must be 
judged not merely by what he has done, but what he has tried to do. It is too often the fate of a pioneer to 
catch, from afar only, the glimpse of the promised land to which all his steps were directed, and to leave the actual 
conquest to his successors. It is his glory and his curse that he seldom has the opportunity of carrying out the 
ideas which he has originated. And Dr. Forbes Watson has nobly pioneered in the field of work which he made the 
purpose of his life ; and although it is hardly ten years since he gave up his appointment, he can already experience 
both satisfaction and mortification at the thought that the ideas to the realization of which he devoted himself, 
were not vain shadows but substantial realities, and that though it was not given to him to embody them in 
practice himself, he was the first to lay the track which others are already following. 

The idea of Trade and Commercial Museums, which he pioneered in a lecture delivered at the Society of 
Arts in 1867, and to the propagation of which he devoted unremitting attention, is analogous to the appliances for 
commercial education which are now being introduced in Germany and all over the Continent, and in which England, 
by adopting his proposals, might have achieved a priority. His proposal for an “Industrial Survey of India,” 
(1872), which was the guiding motive for most of the work done by his department, such as the “ Index to the 
Native and Scientific Names of Indian and Economic Products,” is now being carried out piecemeal in certain 
parts of India, but without that comprehensiveness which would so much increase its usefulness. His proposals, 
twelve years agoj for the erection of an Imperial Museum for the Colonies and India, in connection with an 
Institute for lecture, enquiry and teaching, together with the persistent endeavours to popularize that idea in 
England, India and the Colonies, may fairly be regarded as having prepared the ground for the “ Imperial 
Institute,” which is now rising at South Kensington as a memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee. The arguments and 
statistical facts* adduced by him years ago as to the moral and material influence, and the special features of the 
connection between England and its colonies and dependencies, have since become commonplaces, of political 
argument. Though Dr. Forbes Watson is not personally connected with the new Institution, which realizes, 
though in a somewhat modified shape, so much of what he was striving for, the experiences and ideas, as 
recorded in his numerous publications on the proper function of Exhibitions and Museums, will prove a mine of 
suggestions for the practical carrying out of its important purposes, and may have a share in contributing to 
the success of an Institution which all friends of the Imperial idea must desire to advance with all the means in 
their power. All divergencies of opinion as to executive details cease in face of accomplished facts, and as the 
walls of the new monumental Institution rise from their foundations and bring the time near when it will be able 
to exert its beneficial action, it will be recognised that one of the chief things accomplished by Dr. Forbes 
Watson was to have first aroused the public opinion of the whole Empire to the paramount advantages which 
can be derived from an Institution representing and symbolizing all the glories and resources of that Empire. 

* “The Imperial Museum for India and the Colonies,” 1876. “On the measures required for the efficient working of the India Museum and Library, with 
suggestions for the foundation in connection with them of an Indian Institute for enquiry, lecture, and teaching,” 1874, “On the character of the Colonial and 
Indian trade of England contrasted with her foreign trade,” (Proceedings Royal Colonial institute, 1878). 


SYNOPSIS OF DR. FORBES WATSON’S LIFE AND WORK. 

FIRST Period.—B orn 1827. Son of Aberdeenshire farmer. In training for farmer till passing of Sir Kobeit Peels Bill 
made it look as if farming would be a “ very bad business ” in future. ' 

« Second Period. Education and Preparation for Indian Career.—M aster of Arts (184^) and Doctor of Me icine 
(1848) of King’s College and University Aberdeen. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England (1848). Student at Guy s 
and afterwards in Paris during cholera there in 1849. Carried out chcmico-physiological experiments on influence of food on the 
body, bearing on after investigations during voyage to, and in India. Leading idea: exact determination of influence of lood and 
climate on human body, and of its relation to the soil. For purpose of this investigation took chemical and other appliances to India. 

Third Period. Voyage to, and Service in, India.—C ommission of Assistant Surgeon, Hon. East India Company s 
Bombay Medical Service, dated 31st August, 1850,011 which date left England in charge of upwards of 200 ol Company s troops. 
Series of observations on effects on body of food and temperature made during voyage, and, with approval of authonties, conUimed 
in India. Served with Artillery at Ahmednuggur, and Sind Horse at Khangur, now Jacobabad. Prosecution of physical and meteoro¬ 
logical experiments, collection and examination of soils, food, and other products, resulting in accumulation of mass ot facts. Appoint¬ 
ment of Assistant Surgeon to the Jamsetjee Hospital, and of Lecturer on Physiology at the Grant Medical College. Did duty for six 
months as Professor of Medicine and Lecturer on Clinical Medicine duringabsenceot ProfessorofMedicmeandl nncipal of the College. 
Continued researches in addition to duties of appointments. Loss of health and return to England on sick leave. Lett India 1 lay, 1 53. 

Fourth Period. Leave in England.—S tudent at School of Mines, 1854-5. Examination of the sanitary and othei arrange¬ 
ments of Prisons, Hospitals, and Lunatic Asylums. Association with Stenhouse in investigation into the sanitary applications o 
charcoal. Publication of pamphlet on the subject and on Ventilation in l 8 5 5 -* Selection tor appointment of 1st Class Statf- 
Surgeon in Turkish Contingent in same year, and relinquishment from illness. Recovery and proposal to Court of Directors to 
undertake an investigation into the nutritive value of the food-grains of India, and of the food of troops at sea. Appointment 
to this duty in March, 1857, and special laboratory fitted up and staff of assistants engaged. Results obtained to end o >eai 
published in paper “On the Food-Grains of India,” read before the Society of Arts and awarded its silver medal Continuation 
of the investigation in 1858 and its extension to other products, and to a variety of food substances in their cooked as well as 
natural state. Same year (1858) published pamphlet “ On the Development of the Resources of India. 

Fifth Period. Appointment in England.—I n November, 1858, appointed by Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley) Reporter 
on the Products of India and Director of the India Museum, in succession to Dr. Royle, who died in 1857. + Duties and work 

done in fulfilment. —(1) “To act as the Referee of the Secretary of State for India in Council on all questions connected with 
Indian products and manufactures, as well as on other subjects on which it is expected that he will be able to supply the requisi e 
information.” Under this head numerous official papers on Indian products and manufactures, the Archaeological Surve) o 
India, and a variety of other subjects, were written in reply to references from the Revenue and other departments at the India 
Office, as also from the Government of India, and subsequently often published by it in India. 

(2) “To bring under the consideration of the Secretary of State for India in Council such measures as may, fioni his official 
experience, appear to him calculated to extend the commercial relations of India with this and other countries , 01 to promote 111 
India the knowledge of her own productions, and the means required for their development; as also to obtain information ie g ai " 
ing the productions of other countries, with the view of bringing to notice such as may appear to be available eilhei ror m re¬ 
duction into India, or for manufacture there.” Under this head comes (1) the proposal in 1872 for an Industrial Survey ot India 
submitted in the following printed documents : “The Industrial Survey of India, and the measures required to make its rtsu i s 
available for the purposes of commerce,” Part I. pp. 206, Part II. pp. 640, with the following separate appendices . (</) jS mu e 
of the expenditure required for carrying out the Industrial Survey of India (b) “ Memorandum referring to the objections which 
may be made to the proposed Industrial Survey (<r) “ Note showing the differences between the present administrative stalls ics, 
the Trade Returns, the new Gazetteer , and the proposed Industrial Survey;” final document on same subject, Review o tie 
proposed measures for the practical execution of the Industrial Survey of India.” (2) “ On the organization in India of a c.opai - 
ment for the promotion of agriculture and commerce distinct from the Revenue Department, with an appendix on the esta is 
ment of experimental farms in India,” submitted in March, 1874. (3) “ Memorandum indicating the statistical vvoik in progress 
in India, and the amount and character of that to be done at the India Office.” 

(3) “To answer inquiries from persons in this country and in India practically interested in Indian products01 manufactures, 
or in materials suited for introduction into India.” A yearly average of 2,000 communications written, and from 500 to 800 
interviews given, to persons requiring information on the above, amounting in all to over 40,000 communications, and upwards 
of 12,000 interviews during the 21 years of existence of appointment. 

(4) “To supply information regarding Indian products and manufactures by means of works and lectuies, and to bring to 
notice any measures in which the public may be interested, which may have been suggested or adopted tor the development ot 
trade with or in India.” Works, &c.:—(1) “On the Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India, 1808 ; (2) 
“ Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and other Eastern economic Plants and Products, I808 , (3) yn Cotton 
Gins and on the Cleaning and Quality of Indian Cotton,” 1878 ; (4) “ On the cultivation and preparation of I obacco in India ; 

(5) “On the preparation and use of Rheea Fibre/' 1875 ; (6) “On Indian Wheat,” 1879; (7) “On the Illustration of the Aic aic 
Architecture of India,” 1869; (8) “On the extension of the knowledge of Indian Manufactures and Indian Art in decoration, 
1870. Papers, as follows, read at the Society of Arts:—(9) “On the Growth of Cotton in India; (10) ‘‘On the Cruel bmie- 
yielding Plants of India;” (11) “ On Rheea Fibre ;” and (12) “ On the extension of commerce between the United Kingdom and 
India, and on the development of the resources of both countries by means of trade museums.” Lectures and addresses on Indian 
products and manufactures delivered on various occasions in Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, Glasgow, Dundee, &c. 

(5) “ To procure and send out seeds and plants suitable for cultivation in India ; and to receive thence and distiibute seeds, 
&c., likely to prove of interest or of use in Europe.” In addition to seeds (chiefly of culinary vegetables) supplied annua lv lor 
soldiers’ gardens in India, large quantities of cotton, Carolina rice, and other seeds were forwarded for experimental giowth, 
together with large numbers of mulberry, fruit and other trees from the south of Europe. OI seeds, chiefly ol the Deodara and 
other Himalayan pines, received from India, thousands of packets were yearly distributed. 

(6) “As Director of the India Museum, to administer its resources so that they shall supply power to the machinery which, 
through his department, has been created for the purpose of promoting trade between the Last and West, and tor developing the 
resources of India through the extension of a knowledge of her products and manufactures.’’t Done. —(1) Work on the i extile 
Manufactures of India, from materials supplied from stores of the India Museum, each copy consisting of 20 volumes, containing 
700 working samples, presented by the Secretary of State to the chief seats of commerce in this country, and also distributed in 
India,§ so as, from the system of identical samples and numbers adopted, to facilitate direct commercial transactions by enabling mer¬ 
chants, agents or others to readily refer to the goods required,thus providing a practical example of the system advocated in the paper 
on the establishment of Trade Museums read before the Society of Arts in February, 1868. (2) Another and similarly arranged 

* “On the Sanitary Applications of Charcoal and on Ventilation.” By J. Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D. Bombay Army. Madden, Londou, 1865^ M 

tQuoted from official (printed) document, entitled, “ Memorandum relative to the duties of the office of Reporter on the Products of India. India Office, 20th Feb. 1871. 
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Mountstuart Grant-Duff (then Mr. Grant-Duff), when Under Secretary of State for India. . 

§ In this country—to Belfast, Bradford, Glasgow, Halifax, Huddersfield, Macclesfield, Manchester, Preston and Liverpool; as also to the Industrial Museum 
of Scotland in Edinburgh, and to that of Ireland in Dublin ; and at the same time identical sets were deposited for reference in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, 
Lahore, Kurrachee, and Nagpore. 


•^work on “ The Textile Manufactures of India/ 7 to consist, as originally designed, of lOOO specimens and 240 coloured plates, 
supplying an almost exhaustive series of examples of the high.art in textile decoration for which India is famous. ^3,800, at 
£150 a copy, were subscribed for this work by the places noted below.* It was delivered in parts, and about three-fourths of it, 
viz.: 720 samples and 140 photo-chromo-lithographic plates, in 16 large volumes, had been completed and delivered, when its 
production was stopped in consequence of the breaking up of the India Museum at the end of 1879. (3) Large collections were 
supplied from the India Museum for the Exhibitions which took place in Derby, Dublin, Manchester, London, Leeds and Wol¬ 
verhampton in this country ; and to New Zealand and British Guiana ; also to the Philadelphia Exhibition and the University of 
Virginia in America ; while smaller collections \Vere sent from it to Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Birrninghairi, Sheffield, Belfast, 
Preston, Pendleton, Bolton, Dublin, and Edinburgh. The Museum likewise supplied the means of illustrating the papers read at 
the Society of Arts, and the lectures delivered at the places mentioned under the 4th head above. The foregoing shows the 
manner in which the India Museum was made to act as the “ reservoir” that supplied no inconsiderable portion of the power 
required for the clue fulfilment of the duties of the Reporter on the Products of India. In 1877 the following effort was made in 
the same direction. In that year sanction was given for the preparation of a complete series of Indian commercial raw products— 
of about 4,000 samples-—for Glasgow, the Town Council of which had voted £460 for the appliances required for their proper 
exhibition, under the conditions stated in the paper entitled, “ Proposed distribution of collections of Indian products prepared 
for the purpose of forming Trade Museums ,” accompanied with plates and tables of statistics, See., illustrating the sources, and 
supplying an epitome of all the scientific and commercial information available with regard to them. Samples sufficient to make 
up 50 or more of such collections were prepared, and the various appliances for their exhibition devised, when the India Museum 
was broken up, and a project which would have widely extended the knowledge of Indian products in this country, as well as in 
India itself, came to an untimely end. 

(7) “ Directing the whole of the operations in the photo-lithographic establishment, which, for want of room in the Museum, 
was set up at Peckham.” This branch of the department, established at. the instance of Dr. Forbes Watson, furnished the means 
of illustrating the Arts and Manufactures, as well as the People, the Religion, the Literature, Antiquities and Architecture, &c., 
of India. The following are some of the works, the illustrations for which were produced in Dr. Forbes Watson’s time by his able 
and indefatigable assistant, Mr. W. Griggs, and by whom the establishment has been since kept up, greatly to the advantage of 
both India and England :—(1) “ The Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India (2) the 140 beautituily executed 
photo-chromo-lithographic plates for the new work on the Textile Manufactures of India, referred to under the last head ; (3) 
“ The People of India/’ with upwards of 400 illustrations, in 8 vols.; (4) two editions of Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship 
(5) Cole’s “ Archaeology of Kashmir and (6) of Muttra(7) Burgess’s numerous (l Reports on the Archaeology of Western 
India (8) large maps in relief of India; (9) Breek’s “Nilagiri Tribes ; ” (10) Carter’s “ Leprosy in India and the great Sanscrit 
Grammar, “ The 'Mahabhaysha/’ consisting of 4,700 pages (all reproduced in fac-simile), dating its origin from about the middle 
of the second century before Christ, and regarded by the late Professor Goldstucker (under whose immediate superintendence 
this copy was produced) as perhaps the most important philological work in existence. 

In addition to the duties fulfilled under the various heads above mentioned, Dr. Forbes Watson was Chief Commissioner for 
India, and Director of the Indian Departments of International Exhibitions, London 1862, Paris 1867, and Vienna 1873, as also 
of the series of annual International Exhibitions (1870-1 and 2) at South Kensington. (Commander of the Order of Francis 
Joseph of Austria, for services in connection with the Vienna Exhibition.) He edited complete descriptive catalogues 
of each of these Exhibitions, and in a series of letters in the Times of 28th and 30th December, 1872, and 9th June, 1874, he 
showed the defects in the past, and indicated the true function and possible influence of future Exhibitions. 

(A ) Papers advocating the establishment of a properly organized and situated India Museum and Library. —(1) “ On the 

measures required for the efficient working of the India Museum and Library, with suggestions for the foundation, in connection 
with them, of an Indian Institute for Enquiry, Lecture and Teaching,” 1874 (2000 copies printed and distributed for official and 
other purposes). (2) “On the establishment, in connection with the India Museum and Library, of an Indian Institute for 
Lecture, Enquiry and Teaching; its influence on the promotion of Oriental studies in England ; on the progress of higher 
education among the natives of India ; and on the training of candidates for the Civil Seivice of India.” Paper reacl at the 
Oriental Congress which assembled in London in 1874, and of which 4000 copies were printed and distributed. (3) “ On the India 
Museum Question. Paper read at the Society of Arts in April, 1875. (4) “The India Museum and Library.” Submitted to the 

Secretary of State for India in Council in March. 1877, and gives a complete resumt of the whole of the proposals regarding the 
proposed Colonial as well as the India Museum up to. that time. (5) “ Proposal (with plans) for the establishment of an India 
Museum and Library, on the site of the old Board of Control, together with a letter addressed to the Secretary of State, in which 
a last appeal was nyade to avert, if possible, the breaking up of the India Museum. 

(B) Papers advocating the establishment of an Imperial Museum for the Colonies and India .—(1) “The Imperial Museum 
for India and the Colonies, ’ 1876. Of this pamphlet upwards of 12,000 copies were sent to leading men and Institutions through¬ 
out the Empire. All the principal chambers of commerce, every chief town, the Royal Colonial Institute, and other Associations 
in this country, memorialized Her Majesty’s Government in favour of the proposals in this pamphlet, and these met with the 
support of the press in every part of the Empire. (2) “ Proposal (with plans) to purchase the site and partially erected buildings 
of the proposed National Opera House on the 'lhames Embankment for a Colonial Museum ; and estimate of the cost of the 
building and its maintenance,” 1878. (3) “ On the character of the Colonial and Indian Trade of England contrasted with her 
Foreign Trade.” Read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute in 1878, and in which the political significance and 
commercial importance of the proposed Imperial Museum is referred to. (4) “On the proposed Imperial Institute,” Jan. 2nd, 
1887. A last and futile attempt to obtain the reversal of a foregone conclusion. 

SIXTH Period.—A fter breakingup of departnmnt and retirement at the end of 1879411 1881-2 returned to India(28 years having 
passed since leaving it in 1853). visited many of the principal towns and places in the country, repeated experiments on points 
showing influence of climate on the body, and carried out a series of trials in the Southern Mahratta country with cotton gins, &c. 

Seventh and Last Period.—U tilizing the “leavings.” Preparing for press*—“Fibres and Fibre-yielding Plants,” by 
j. Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.CS. and F.LS., &c., late Reporter on the Products of India, and C. E. Collyer, 
for upwards of twenty years one of the principal fibre-brokers of the city of London. 

t Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, Bristol, Coventry, Halifax, Leicester, Manchester, Nottingham, Salford, Sheffield, and South Kensington in England; 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, and Dundee in Scotland; and Berlin, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Hesse, Mul house, and Yienria on the Continent. 
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THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES 
OF AJMERE-MERWARRA. 


BY 


SURGEON-MAJOR T. HOLBEIN HENDLEY, M.R.A.S. and M.A.S.B. 
Honorary Secretary Jeypore Museum. 


Lapidaries Work. Mineral Resources.— There used to be a moderate trade in garnets, which are found 
in small quantities near Kekn and other places in Ajmere ; but of late the extensive working in Jeypore territory 
of mines, which yield far better and larger stones, has almost extinguished the industry. 

Mica is found in the district, but not at present of sufficiently good quality or size to be worth exportation. 

°, f * he Geological Survey of India, in a paper on the useful minerals of the Aravali region 

Geol °g lcal Survey of India, Vol. XIII. Part 4, 1880) notes the existence of the following minerals in or 
near r \j mere :— ^ 

1 Copper. — Gugra, 4 miles N.N.E. of Ajmere. 

Rajgarh, 10 miles S. of Ajmere. 

* Ka Uura, near the above. 

/ Galena.— Taragair, Hill> Ajmere. 

Ganeshpura nliles south of A jmere. 

Iron. — Near the Jail, Aji,.^ 

Of these, the copper and iron do not appear to have given impoiumc resun„, a.. mines at the base 

ot the I aragarh lull, overlooking the town, yielded large quantities of the mineral, which were sold to the Ajmere 
magazine. The lead is of good quality, but there is now no local demand, and it cannot be sold at as cheap a rate 
as the English article. r 

: Good building materials abound throughout the district, and stone is used for many purposes for which wood 
is employed in other places. I irnber is scarce, the country having been denuded of trees, it is said, in Mahratta 
timep j From the above account, it does not appear likely,that the mineral resources of the district or its wood 
will pve of much industrial art value beyond the Province. 

, Rather Manufactures. —Beyond the indigenous wants of the people, nothing of importance is made from 
leatl | except, perhaps, the jamdanis, or portmanteaux of native pattern of red and green leather, which are 
in sogfe repute. 


Textiles. A report on Cloth-stamping and Dyeing in Beawar appears in No. XVII (January, 1887) of the 
Journal of Indian Art. It was written by Captain C. W. Ravenshaw, the Assistant Commissioner. Beawar is the 
most important town in Merwarra, and the chief mart of the cotton trade. It was built by Colonel Dixon in 18^ 
and ;joon became a thriving place, owing to its position between Marwar and Meywar. 

The cloth stampers ana dyers came from towns in Marwar; their industry cannot, therefore, with strict 
accuracy, be said to be a speciality of Beawar ; nevertheless, as their ancestors migrated on account of the superior 
trade facilities and protection afforded by British officials, the credit of developing the industry must be assigned 
to their new locale. Captain Ravenshaw’s paper thoroughly exhausts this branch of the subject. The reader is, 
therefore, referred to it for full particulars, and in this place attention will only be drawn to some special points 
connected with the subject. Captain Ravenshaw states that the coarser cloths for stamping come from Jeypore 
Kajgiprh in Ulwar, Rewari in the Delhi district, and Bhurtpur. The finer textiles are English, or from Bombay] 
1* ^Reservation * s important, and coincides with what is observed throughout Northern India. Only the coarser 
local cloths, on account of their cheapness and strength, can hold their own in the market. 


English cloth, until recently, was much liked and sold well, but of late, owing to some extent to its hioher 
cost, but mainly on account of the large quantities of heavily sized goods that have found their way to this 
cout jTy, the Bombay manufactures are displacing it. Everywhere, however, the cry is that the local industries 
still the last to put out their hands to prevent them from doing so are the people themselves, 
w O prefer the novelty, variety, and superior fineness of machine-made goods, as well as the cheapness,t,to the 
perhaps more durable, but certainly more coarse, productions of their native land. RTs only where caste or family 
custom prescribes the use of dress from a certain place, or of a special colour and quality; or where the refined 
taste of Europeans, who can see beauty in hand-made work and design, lead to a fair demand, that an Indian 
tcx.ile industry can survive, fortunately, in some cases, the European manufacturer has not yet learned the 
subtle harmony of colour which will please all eyes, and is not always sufficiently astute to limit the supply of a 
particular pattern or style to a given market ; but he is rapidly even acquiring this special knowledge and ex¬ 
perience. which must eventually drive his opponents completely from the field. Some time since, the agents of a 
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noted firm, to which an authority attributes the ruin of many textile industries in Persia, flooded the bazars of 
certain Rajput capitals with piece goods of unrivalled cheapness and perfection as regards mechanical design, but 
their sales were small. They found, in fact, that their goods were too perfect, the patterns were too much alike, 
every rose was like its neighbour, every leaf had its counterpart a few inches distant from it. The cloth was good, 
but the ground lacked a suitable colour, the couleur divoire, which local taste required. Specialists were sent to 
the spot, the defects were discovered, chemists were set to work to discover a chemical which would serve instead 
of the stream which gave the chintzes their peculiar and admired hue ; printing blocks and rollers were deliberately 
defaced and patterns blurred, and now the Indian purchaser cannot distinguish the real article from the counterfeit 
one. Of course, the local industry is perishing, and cannot revive. 

The designs are printed with wooden stamps, which are cut in Marwar. It is curious that in many other 
places such stamps or blocks are made by outsiders. In Jeypore, those used in printing the Sanganir cloths are 
made by the descendants of men who came many generations ago from Multan. They are Shiahs of Persian 
descent—a very significant fact, as it indicates the probable origin of much of the finer cloth printing work in 
Northern India. After all, the design rests with the painter, who sells it to the merchant, who delivers it to the 
carpenter or turner to introduce on blocks ; or the latter purchases it directly from the artists, and then supplies 
the cloth-stamper and dyer. Reference is made to the peculiar virtue of the water of certain places in determining 
the purity and permanence of the colours. To this point sufficient attention has already „been drawn, Captain 
Ravenshaw adds that the Chhipas, or print stampers and dyers, are not popular amongst their neighbours, as they 
injure the water supply. Their district is offensive, and in it disease often arises. 

These remarks hardly accord with those of a well-known author, who writes that the Indian handicraftsmen 
“have polluted no rivers, deformed no pleasing prospects, nor poisoned any air.” The fact is, the dyer is a 
nuisance to everyone near him. Some of his proceedings are of the most filthy description, and as they are carried 
on in the open air, it is not to be wondered at that his neighbours avoid him. Full particu u *‘° s' iti the 
ofl ove paper of the composition of the dyes, and of the technical processes of 

*he Exhibition Catalogue the following divisions are t~*ade of this subject: Cotton Manufac res. 

1 lam Cloth,. Cotton Printing ; Printing in fugitive colours • woollen Cloths. The compiler observes that :otton 
is extensively orrown ; n t ^ e district, anc j | s l ar g e ly expo«*'* cd to Bombay. 

*The following „ rr ; r i PC arP a-j-- :— 

1 •—Pagrts or turbans, usually 13 yards long by xo inches wide. The rural population use the coarse 
country-made kinds, but the better class wear those which are made of English thread, carefully and artistically 
coloured, or interwoven with gold at the ends. Some of the patterns are very beautiful. 

2 *—'1 akn or Reza. Stiff white cloths made from native thread, and used for garments by the peasantry, as 
well as for calico printing, bed covers, and floor cloths. The thread is inferior to that made in the Punjab. 

3- — Sdptah . A kind of coarse muslin made from* English thread. The Manchester and Bombay n dins 
have, however, almost completely superseded this cloth. 

4- — Khes. As the threads of the weft are entwined alternately with those of the warps, the pattern b >mes 
a diagonal one. It is made by Kuli weavers from Bhurtpore and other places, and is chiefly used for shi s or 
chadars, but only by the lower classes, as the thread is coarse. 

5.— Dhoti^ cloth. A variety of the takri or reza cloth, used for the waist or loin cloth by people of the better 
class. 1 he English and the Bombay goods have, however, displaced the local as well as the Dacca article 
formerly in use. 

b.— Susi. I his is a narrower cotton fabric used only by Mahomedan women for making trousers ; it is dis¬ 
tinguished by having stripes lengthwise down the piece of a different colour from the groundwork. The commoner 
patterns are dark blue with white stripes or blue with red stripes. The fabric is plain woven. The native fabrics 
are not so conspicuous for regularity of workmanship or softness and fineness of texture as they are for durability. 

7-— Charkhana. This is also a kind of check susi, the varieties being black and white check or red or ; blue. 
It is superior in make to the ordinary susi. 

towels, table linen, and certain other cloths are made in the Ajmere Jail. Advantage was taken some time 
since of the presence of a dyer from Kishengarh, who became an inmate of the jail, to employ him in teaching 
others the mode of preparing country reza cloths dyed red with the root of the Al {Morinda Citrifolia ). These 
fabrics are stamped with patterns in a black or dark colour, and are very popular amongst the rural inhabitants 
of Kishengarh and Ajmere. 

Cotton Printing. — 1 he takri cloth is largely used for the purpose of printing. The cotton prints of A iere 
are iar inferior to those of Jeypore, both in purity and brilliancy of dyes. The favourite colour is dark re< the 
main ingredients used being al and manjit {Rubia cordifolta). The dyeing is effected by dipping the cloth in a 
boiling solution of the dyes. Varieties of Colours are also obtained by the combined use of indigo and turmeric ; 
the colours are generally permanent. Calico printing is done without dipping the cloth in any colouring solution. 

1 he cloth is stamped and stretched on wooden blocks, on which the floral patterns project in strong relief. They 
are charged with colour and then pressed down on the cloth. The bed covers and printed floor cloths of Nayan- 
agar or Beawar are the best in the district.! 

* Notes abridged from tho Catalogue. f An illustration is given (No. 20) to show how the stamps are applied. 
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indiJ TW Colours. 1 he principal ingredients used by the dyers of Ajmere are safflower, turmeric, and 
• Ihe ^ e col 7 rs are particularly remarkable for their excellence, and are much prized throughout 
English muslin 1 1V< Th° th ls . s ^ ldom -W*ed. as »t is too coarse for colouring purposes ; the cloth in common use is 
desmn elfo-hrlv / • ^ var ' eties of tbese colours are :—Kaledar orhni, pamcha, kesarani pila dhanak. The 

, 6S 111 eacb cas f- but ts almost the same - the ground being coloured black, red, yellow, or azure 
squares* of various colours ^ ^ *** iS COVered wi?h Citations of plaintain fruit surrounded by small 


surroIJdii? n G f- 1 copHired cloth and red pdgris is largely carried on in Ajmere. The people of Marwar and 

lakhs g T, e / S s depen< i °r the . d y ers of A J mere for their requirements. The annual exports are put at 
; ir lakns. 1 he chunnes worn by females are sootted sheets nr rWh c «,hh * — a* u.f 


)l lr lal-ho Ttio ' 1 1 r - IV “ ‘'•Huucmcuis, x uc annual exports are put at 

J ,L?“Z'fC or l ^ y "? !f l respottedsheetsor cloths > with a P attern made fa y tying u P tight 

°°‘nmon S this d“tri« h ' ’ * ‘ S dyed ‘ heSe partS reraai " uncoloured - Printing in gold and silver'loaf is also 


the There is not much to report on this head. No great care is taken of the wool, which in 

hr*,' JlS ^f tUK Pu "J ab r°'’ and a11 PfC is woven fron? it is blanketing, generally coarse and 
wtj W S ar^useS mosd h *5** b « <**• who1 '- ««ain P*« of the district, saries are made of 
evev y y by Ji " wome "' rh ‘T are '™™i by the Balae weavers, who are met with in almost 


Mai 

cocc 

all. 

mai 


w 


Of colou r ed Wlth fu g«*ye d ye« are very popular. It is the custom for both sexes 

fifth <i^ofthe^Jh^}f different colours at different seasons or festivals. For example, on the 

yeliofT°; h f If o{Ma S h (J e Easant Panchami, or festival of Spring), garments of a light pink or 

R a JPut women rb^ SpS ^ T li ^ ^ day of Ga ?g auri « a form of the goddess Parvati, muchrevered by 
tints' ar ^°™ e f "’ dre f es are d yed red w.th safflower (Carthamus Tinctorius ). In the hot season the lighter 

brae > rC d m W, m er darker ° nes - In J e yP ore - married women use fugitive colours and lac 

id some parts^of^ °. b ‘f ed to wear cocoa-nut bracelets and cloths dyed with permanent colours. In 

it bracelets the latterlKiiite*^h tofforliWer fndT "T** T**" 168 Wear ivor y or 

is very economical to employ transient!.? ° J’i d ’ as a rule - the widows do not use ornaments - 

‘m of them are very beautiful unless long exposed ^ t ^P tatlon to do f° ! s the stronger ber-^ so 

’ l f the greatest ease, at very trifling expense Under the : he dyeS arG washed out > and new -‘ ies a PP hed 

at <hat the nava ra*<r nr anilinn fi n 3 e P V ^ Circumstances, moreover, it is not De wondered 

i y Ung ' ° r anilme ’ finds man y P urc basers, as it >^ Mg bril]iam colours at cheap r .ces. 

Th^’nr c ]* u ? ntes or chunr ^ s ~ ^loths^dyed in dotted patterns by means of knotting—are very popular in Rajputana. 
It f u g r S P rocesses b y which they are produced are fully described in Part XV. of th & Journal of Indian Art 
7 S > therefore, unnecessary to repeat what has been written there on the subject. 

forV^ r !?ji ng f ‘I g ° Id r 7 silver ! e ; lf °? . thin textiles is done throughout Rajputana. Ajmere has rather a reputation 
the use of cheap false metal for this purpose. The leaf is applied in bands round the edges, or the stamped 
P .tern on the cloth is re-done over the printed design in metal, which is made to adhere by means of a kind of 
ri> L ft marnagGS and ‘be /easts in country gardens, which all classes are so fond of attending, it is almost de 

set; nn rhTl r t garmen K S ^ adorned , Wlth band f of the P^cious metals, which may be either in the form of lace 
i l 0n the fabric, or be merely stamped on the cloth. 

I ^ ow i n g data, taken from the Indian Census Report of 1881, will be of interest:— 

_| Extract from List of Occupations of Males in Ajmere. 


^ r |ists ... 

~' n f ravers 

Persons ... 

* 0 / Makers 
^.dsmiths 

and Bayonet Makers 


^ons... 

Centers 

Colour Makers 
^ lr /work Makers 


J 


28 

1 

43 

5 

10 

45 

1411 

192 

1477 

9 


Woollen Cloth Manufacturers ... 
Blanket Manufacturers (includes 
Shepherds) 

Silk Dealers 
Shawl Weavers 
Cotton Manufacturers 
Cotton Dealers 
Calico Dyers 
Trimming Makers ... 

Mat Makers 


32 


3573 

33 

1 

626 
7 i 4 
i 37 
r 6 
18 


Jute Manufacturers... 
Comb Makers 
Lac Dealers 

Horn and Ivory Workers 
Leather Workers ... 
Wood Turners 
Glass Manufacturers 
Goldsmiths, &c. 

Tin Plate Workers ... 
Brass Workers 


63 

66 

557 
18 
1876 
28 
41 
133 3 
49 
*95 


wlA!^^?f Ajmere a ? d M f rwar , ra s «J uare miles, and the district is somewhat larger than Devonshire, 

SwiSand or ,S ,r t n*“ ° D< =, rbysh , rc ',, The total population is 4 6o, 722 , with a density of 8 Ies 
n Switzerland, or 170 to the square mile. It is distributed as follows •_ 


;4 

if MALES. 

FEMALES. 

HINDUS. 

248,844. 

1- ... .. 1—— 

2 1 1,8 7 8. 

376 , 029 . 


MUSSALMANS. 


57,809. 


mo Hum uiu iibL-ui occupations, and pernaps 

Zoh g ,„ e ^ r dii“ St , rieS T n0t m y 4 P^totised in Ajmere, Under these circumstances, 'theTevoiion'oflt mono 
graph to the description of art work in the district may by some be considered unnecessary, but a moment 


s re- 
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flection will show that there are many small arts carried on in Rajputana, which may be most fitly noticed in a 
review of the work done in its most central division, which is the seat of the paramount power, and the winter 
head-quarters of its principal official representative, the Agent to the Governor General and Chief Commissioner. 

It is impossible to state, of many of the art industries of India, that they had their origin in the place in 
which they now attain their chief development. As a rule, the accident of patronage has alone determined the 
home of such industries, and it is only by careful study of their history, and that of the men who are engaged in 
them, and still more of the style of their ornamentation and workmanship, that any clue to their birth and growth 
can be obtained. , ■ 

When the Moghul emperors spent a large portion of their time at Ajmere, most of the arts now practised ^ 
the courts of the different chiefs of Rajputana were, in all probability, confined to the capital, or, at least, the b~ s 
artists and workmen resided there, and these almost to a certainty came with the court from Delhi or Agra, a^ 1 
to Delhi, Agra, or Ajmere they would all return, if the greatest art patron and ruling sovereign still resided the^ e * 
The above reasons are quite sufficient for using Ajmere as a peg on which to hang a number of remarks on t e 
minor arts of Rajputana. 

Jeypore, April, 1888. 

- <^ i»01 T-C ■ -7—— 

LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NO. 14. -CLOTHS OF LOCAL MANUFACTURE. _ t 

no. 15.— woman’s VEIL (kaledar ORHNl). \ 

no. 16. —woman’s veil (pomcha). 
no. 17 .—woman’s veil (kesarani fila). 
no. 18. —woman’s veil (dhanak). 

NO. 19. —WOODEN STAMPS or BLOCKS FOR PRINTING. 

NO. 20.—STAMPED CLOTH TO ILLUSTRATE THE OI MAKING I-LOORCLOTHS. 

NO. 21.-TURBAN DYED WITH A PATTF*^ 0F MANY COLOURS (laIIRIYa). 

NO. 2 2 .—HOUSE OF THE SETH, FROM THE STREET. 

NO. 2T- _r-A.i>x..^^-f<LCONIES, PATWAN SETH’S HOUSE. 

NO. 24 .-GATE OF THE AJMERE FORT, AT THE WINDOW OF WHICH THE EMPEROR JEHANGIR USED TO SHOW IIIMSEl/- 

NO. 25 .-ENTRANCE TO THE DURGAH. 

NO. 26. -INNER GATE OF THE DURGAH, WITH THE TWO DECS OR CAULDRONS, AND THE BRASS LAMP FROM CHEETOR}- 

NO. 27 .-GATE OF THE AKBARI MUSJID DURGAH. 

NO. 28. -AKBARI MUSJID IN THE DURGAH. 

NO. 29. —MOSQUE OF SHAH JEHAN, IN THE DURGAH. 

NO. 30 .—PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO THE SHRINE OR TOMB OF MOIYUD-DIN CHISTI, OR THE KWAJI SAHIB. 

NO. 31 .—OLD SANDALWOOD DOORS OF THE TOMB OF SHEIKH MOIYUD-DIN CHISTI. 

NO. 32. —THE CHEETORE CANDLESTICK. 









APPENDIX. 


Particulars regarding different qualities of Marble available in tiie vicinity ok Ajmere. 

— 


Price, 
rough 
dressed 
per c. fl¬ 
at 

Ajmere. 

C08t Of 
Sawing, 
per 
sq.ft. 

Cost of 
polishing 
per 
sq. ft 

Maximum sizes 
available. 

R. a. 

2 4 

a. p. 
10 0 

R. a. 

1 4 

* 

5'x2'x ir 

2 4 

10 0 

1 4 

10' X 3' X 3' 

to 

00 

14 0 

1 4 

8'x 3' x 1 i' 

2 4 

S 2 SI 13 &: 

IO 0 

1 4 

6' x 3' x 2' 


Name of Quarry 


Bassi 

Kayampura 

Khaj.ur ki Chouki 

Jamun 


6 , 7, 8. 


4 and 5. 


1 and 2. 


Weight 
per c. ft. 


md.srs . 

2 IO 


2 IO 


2 12 


2 IO 


v! 

ml 



Used for 


" Floors, fire-places, 
tomb-stones, paper- 
, weights, &c. 

'Floors, Chhujas or 
1 drip stones, brackets, 
larches, fire-places, 
tomb-stones, &c. 

' Floors, cornices, tomb 
stones, fire-places, 
&c. 

'’Floors, pillars, arches, 
brackets, lintels, 
chhujas, parapet, fire¬ 
places, tomb-stones, 
paper-weights, &c. 


Examples of use in Aj me re- 


Mayo College, Church 
Cemetery. 

Mayo College, Church 
Cemetery, Railway Sta- 
tion, Dowla B&gh, 
Workshops, Baradari, 
and General Offices, 
Railway. 

Mayo College, Cemetery 
Church. 

Mayo College, Church 
Cemetery, General Office 
Railway, Baradari, Rail¬ 
way Station, Workshops,, 
&c. 


H^H^Engiiieer, Ajmere Subdivision. 

t iE Copy. 

cutive Engineer. Ajmere Provl. Divn. 


m 


AJMERE TEXTILES. 


V' r 

^ u mber. 

1 

Name. 

Length. 

Width. 

Value of 
Piece. 

Hem arks. 

-c 

1 * 

Reza 

Ft. in. 
40 6 

Ft. in . 

I 7 

Rs. as . 

1 3 


zh *•* 

Saptah 

Khes 

8 8 

2 2 

I 2 

No longer made at Ajmere. 

sk — 

Dhoti Jora (pr.)* 

12 7* 

2 9* 

I 4 


si •• 

Susi (old pattern) 

20 9 

1 8 

I 0 

Cotton thread obtained from Bom¬ 

6 • 

Susi (old pattern) 

21 4 

1 9 

I 0 

bay, and stuff made at Ajmere. 

7 

Susi (new pattern) 

'5 6 

1 9 

I 0 


>8 ••• 

Susi (new pattern) 

16 2 

i 9 

I 0 


4 ... 

Susi (new pattern) 

15 9 

1 8 

I 0 


;c‘ 

Susi (new pattern) 

i 5 5 

1 :8 

I 0 


::: 

i ——i 

Susi (new pattern) 

15 1 

1 9 

I 0 


Charkhana ... 

16 5 

1 8 

I 0 





* Each piece. 


NOTES ON THE DURGAH AT AJMERE. 

The first buildings at the Durgah were erected in the time of Shamsh-u-din Altamsh. Akbar built the 
Akbari Musjid, and presented to the shrine the great drums and brass lamp, besides other articles, which he took 
at (Cheetore, the capital of Meywar, in a.d. 1568. The lamp is shown in one of the illustrations, and the drums 
are i still in use. Akbar also endowed the shrine, and showed his faith in the powers of the saint by walking from 
Ag^a to Ajmere, in order that by this act of adoration he might be blessed with a son. The birth of Jehangir is 
at buted to this pilgrimage. The route taken by the emperor was marked by masonry pillars, many of which 
ar still in existence. Shah Jehan also built a mosque at the Durgah. 

Some parts of these buildings are enriched with tiles in various colours, such as are found in similar public 
edr dees at Lahore, Agra, and Mandu. The shrine of the saint contains his tomb, which is surrounded by a rail 
of Jsilver open tracery. The Kadims , or servants, would not allow a minute examination of the interior. One of 
the' principal doorways has an archway of curious foils. Suspended from the top are a number of ostrich eggs, 
an( l on the sides are fastened frames containing inscriptions. Near the inner gate are two huge cauldrons, in 
w fdich are cooked huge quantities of food whenever a rich devotee is prepared to pay for the materials. The 
f 0 ,bd—to which a holy character, something like the Maha Prasad of the Hindus, is attached—is much valued by 
t^e poorer Mahomedans. The looting of the deg, or emptying of the pot, as it is termed, is a sight to be 
remembered. There are two such cauldrons, the greater and the lesser deg. 

Behind the Durgah there is a wonderful cleft in the natural rock, which generally contains a considerable 
.quantity of water, which is used by the townspeople. Descent to the bottom is obtained by many flights of steps, 
^‘together, the Durgah is, unquestion ibly, one of the most curious places in India. 


















































woman's veil (kaledar orhni) from ajmere. 














18 .—woman's veil (dhanak) from ajmere. 









Outline, 


2.—Red block added 


■Yellow block added 


4.—Complete pattern, 

■STAMPED CLOTH TO ILLUSTRATE THE MODE OF MAKING FLOORCLOTHS, FROM AJMERE. 
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•TURBAN DYED WITH A PATTERN OP MANY COLOURS (laHRIYA). 


AJMERE. 

























NO. 23.—CARVED BALCONIES, PATWAN SETH’S HOUSE. 


AJMERE. 
















NO. 24.-GATE OF THE AJMERE FORT, AT THE WINDOW OF WHICH THE EMPEROR JEHANGIR USED TO SHOW HIMSELF. 

(Sir T. Roe’s Memoirs.) 























































PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO 1 UE SHRINE OR TOMB OF MOIYUD-DIN CHISTI, OR THE KWAJI SAHIB- 

[Th< in tier shrine is of silver.) 


AJMERE. 





NO. 31.—OLD SANDALWOOD DOORS OK THE TOMB OF SHEIKH MOIYUD-DIN CHISTI. 


AJMERE. 



-THE CHEETORE CANDLESTICK. 





STRAIGHT STAIRS. 




STABLE FITTINGS. 
ORNL. GUTTERS. 
SPIRAL STAIRS. 
ROOF PLATES. 
ORNL. PANELS. 
VENTILATORS. 
BALUSTERS. 
FOUNTAINS. 
GRATINGS. 
URINALS. 
PUMPS. 
CLOSETS. 

ASH BINS. 
HANDRAILS. 
GATE PIERS. 

R. W. PIPES. 
WASH STANDS. 
GARDEN SEATS. 
BATHS. SINKS. 
SEAT STANDARDS. 
CATTLE TROUGHS. 
SCHOOL FITTINGS. 


CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST, and ESTIMATES ON. APPLICATION. 


TECTURAL, SANITARY, GENERAL AND ENGINEERING ART IRONFOUNDERS, 


SARACEN FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 


PORTFOLIOS OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


T is proposed to issue a series of Photo-chromo-lithographic representations of various examples of Industrial Art, 
chiefly selected from the South Kensington Museum Collections. The process adopted, that of Mr. William Griggs, 
enables not only the form and details of the examples to be reproduced, but also the colours to be indicated, and 
s furnishes, at a very moderate cost, a more accurate and effective representation than could be otherwise obtained. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have sanctioned this undertaking, and have authorized 
Mr. Griggs to take examples from the extensive collections of the South Kensington Museum, in the belief that the work 
will prove of value and interest not only to the students in the Schools of Art connected with the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment, but also to many others engaged in various branches of Industrial Art, and to the general public. 

The work will appear at intervals in parts, each containing two plates, imperial quarto, in an Illustrated Wrapper, 
price One Shilling. Subscribers’ names will be received by W. Griggs. 
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JEYPORE ENAMELS, 


Some beautiful specimens from Jeypore have been already illustrated in the “journal of Indian Art,” accompanied by 
an admirable introduction from the pen of Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley, These are only specimens of the large and 
valuable series of illustrations of Jeypore Enamels prepared by native artists under the superintendence of Colonel S.S. Jacob, 
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Names of subscribers will be received by 

W. GRIGGS, Elm House, Hanover Street, Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E. 
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for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


NEW PHOTO-RELIEYO MAP (Patented). Presenting this region 

as if in actual relief, and thus affording an accurate picture of the configuration of the earth's BUrfoco. 

ASIA. 19in. by 14in. No. 1. Names of Places and Rivers left to be 

filled in by Scholars, fid. 2. With Bivers and Names of Places, 9d. 8. With Names of Places and 
with Country Divisions in Colours, Is. 


HISTORY OF INDIA) from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By L, J. Trotter. Post 8vo, with Map and Engravings, cloth boards, 10s. fid. 

CHINA. New and Revised Edition. By Professor Robert E. Douglas, 

of the British Museum. With Map and.Eight Pages Illustrations, and several Vignettes. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, Cs. 

RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. Adapted from the German of 

L&nkenau and Oelnitz. By Mrs. Chester. With Map. Post 8vo, doth boards, 6s. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

[A Set of Work# designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of 
prehistoric darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The litera¬ 
ture dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages.'] 

FRENCH LITERATURE. New Vol. By the late Gustave Masson, B.A., 

Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. fid. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. Fcap. 8vo, 

doth boards, 2s. fid. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 


doth boards, 2s. fid. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 

[A Series of Books which deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought , not merely 
as dry matters of History , but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation.'] 

EPICUREANISM. By William Wallace, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 

boards, 2s. fid. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. By the Rev. J. Gregory Smith. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. ___ , 



NORMAN BRITAIN. 

doth boards, 2«. 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 

By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, 


**w*«~*. BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Soarth, Rector of 

Wrington, Somerset. Fcap. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. fid. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. Fcap. 8vo, 

doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with Two Maps, 

cloth boards, 8a. 

POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the History of 

England from the Accession of Henry HI/to the Revolution of 1688. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
Fcap. 8vo, doth boards, 8s. 

SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powell. In preparation. 


London 


Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. Brighton: 135, North Street. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF MADRAS. 

(EXTRACT). 

By E. B. HAVELL, Superintendent, School of Arts, Madras. 


Weaving. —Dealing with the weaving industry first, as it is by far the most important in respect of the 
numbers employed in it, I find that a great variety of textile manufacture is carried on in these districts—silk and 
cotton cloths, cotton and woollen carpets, silver and gold lace, satin, refed mats, coarse cotton cloths and cumblies. 
That this industry has suffered very considerably from the competition, daily growing stronger and stronger, of the 
cheap cotton and woollen goods which are being poured into the country, and that many weavers have been 
forced to abandon their trade for other pursuits, is already a well-known fact, and it will only be necessary to see 
to what extent it has affected each branch of the industry. The European goods have their great advantage in 
point of cheapness, and consequently the native manufacturer who supplies the wants of the low caste and poorer 
classes has suffered most. 


White Cloths—for Male Wear. —Two kinds of white cloth for personal wear are produced by the native 
weaver: first, a plain white cloth with a narrow border of coloured cotton, and sometimes with a broader band 
woven across each end, which are worn by the low caste poor ; and, secondly, superior cloths of fine texture in 
which the borders are broader and of silk, and generally embroidered with a simple pattern, and the bands at each 
end either of silk or of silver lace. These cloths, originally intended for Brahmins only, are now indiscriminately 
worn by the wealthier classes of every caste. The first of these has been almost entirely superseded for general 
wear by English long cloth, which is cheaper than the native cloth by about one half. Still the manufacture is 
carried on throughout the districts on a very small scale, for the native cloth is always worn, by those who can 
afford it, on occasions of ceremony, and by some it is preferred on account of its superior durability and thicker 
texture. The manufacture of the finer cloths still occupies a very large proportion of the weavers, and is exten¬ 
sively carried on in and around about Madura and Salem. The prosperity of this industry has also been affected 
to a less extent by the cheapness of European goods, in a similar way, that whereas a well-to-do native would 
formerly have four or six country cloths in constant wear, many now reserve the more expensive costume for the 
religious and domestic ceremonies at which a Hindu would expose himself to ridicule if he appeared in other than 
his traditional dress. But as these cloths are only within the reach of the wealthier classes, it is probable that the 
spread of Western ideas and mode of dress has had more prejudicial effect on the industry than the mere cheap¬ 
ness of European goods. Both in the fine, but more especially in the inferior cloths, the profits of the weaver 
seem to be reduced to a very low margin. 

Cloths for Female Wear.— The manufacture of cloths for female wear is carried on on a very extensive 
scale, and has not declined to such an extent as the other, for though the industry has suffered considerably in the 
inferior kinds by the competition of F^hsh and French cheap printed cotton goods, European manufacturers 
have not hitherto produced anything Wuich can at all compete with the finer cloths of Tanjore, Kuttalam and 
Kurandd, and other places. While the more gorgeous beauties of the textile manufactures of the north, such as 
those of Benares, Surat and Gujerat, have been fully recognised, it is a pity that the more sober, though none the 
less remarkable, artistic qualities of these fine cloths and their adaptability in many ways to decorative purposes 
have not been better appreciated. Artistically speaking, a decline is only noticeable in the cotton cloths, most of 
which have lost their characteristic beauty by the use of European dyed thread. The Madura cloths, however, 
are an exception. 


Before turning to another branch of the industry, I must allude to signs which show that, however unsatis¬ 
factory may be the present condition, the native manufacture of cloths has nothing to hope for in the future. The 
great objection among Hindus to European long cloth, apart from its want of durability, is that the coloured and 
embroidered border of the native cloth is* wanting. So, as I have mentioned before, on occasions of ceremony the 
native cloth is still used. But within the last year or two, cloths have been introduced into the market exactly 
similar in outward appearance to the common country bordered white cloth, and selling at two-thirds the price, or 
less. Even the finer cloths with silk embroidered borders, which, on account of the combination of silk and cotton 
being difficult to work by machinery at a cheap rate, have hitherto escaped the competition of cheap and vulgar 
imitations, are now being closely reproduced with borders of coloured cotton exactly similar in design. Similarly, 
the women’s cloths have until recently only had to compete with glaring printed cottons, which, though injuring 
native trade in cloths for low caste wear, cannot have affected the industry in the finer manufacture. But lately 
European cloths woven, instead of printed, in imitation of some of the Kuttalam and Kuranad patterns, have been 
brought into the market selling at prices with which the native manufacture could not possibly compete. Owing 
to agents of European fiyms who have been busy lately buying up native cloths as patterns, the weavers, in nearly 
every place I visited, looked upon my inquiries with great suspicion ; and in some cases refused to allow me to 
see their looms. The effect of this new departure will, no doubt, tend to greatly hasten the decline in native 
weaving. In fact, it is Obvious that in no very short time the whole of the native industry in the low caste or 
purely cotton cloths must give way, and only a remnant of the finer manufacture in which silk is partly or wholly 
used will be able to hold its own to any extent against the cheaper, though vastly inferior in every way, European 
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Woollen Carpets. —With regard to woollen carpets, a great decline is also noticeable. Ayyampet, in the 
Tanjore district, was once an important centre for the manufacture of the woollen mats or small carpets for which 
the district is famous, and about ten years ago 107 families were employed in the industry. Now twelve families 
only are engaged in it. The patterns and colours of the carpets now made are not, as far as I could judge from 
the few examples available, so good as those to be found in old carpets, but this is probably the effect rather than 
the cause of the decline in prosperity, which is owing more to native preference for inferior European manufactures. 
These carpets do not ever appear to have found much favour in the European market. The patterns and colors, 
which are very bold and striking, do not suit the taste of the many who, in their painful anxiety to eschew any¬ 
thing vulgar or in bad taste, fall back on so-called “aesthetic ” muddiness of color and monotony of pattern. 

Silk Carpets. —The Tanjore district was also once well known for silk carpets of remarkable beauty. This 
industry seems to have disappeared entirely. At all events, I was not able to discover any workmen engaged in 
it. At Walajanagar, also an old seat of the industry, there are now only two workmen employed in it. Inferior 
designs and the use of aniline dyes are the only noticeable features in their productions. Probably the proximity 
of Vellore Jail, which must have once competed strongly with local manufacture, has been the chief cause of the 
commercial ruin of the Wdlajd carpet trade. The restrictions recently placed on jail manufactures, in this case, 
came too late. In this jail the methods employed and the dyes used are purely native. But the patterns are too 
miscellaneous and not always good, and the arrangement of colors is altogether wanting in that essential of perfect 
harmony which is so conspicuous in unsophisticated native manufacture. 

Cotton Carpets. —Cotton carpets are made at" Arcot, Walajdnagar (North Arcot district), Ayyampet 
(Tanjore district), and Ranjangudi (Trichinopoly district); but the industry is declining commercially and 
artistically. The patterns, in nearly all cases, are good and appropriate, but at ArCot and Walaja aniline dyes 
have completely ruined the industry artistically. The Ayyampet carpets are good, and those of Ranjangudi are 
the best 1 have seen both in design and color. It is worth noticing that country cotton is always used in this 
manufacture. 

Satin. —Satin is manufactured at Ayyampet, Arcot, and Wdlajdnagar and at Ariyalur (Trichinopoly district). 
It is a beautiful industry which has hitherto attracted little notice. The weavers seem to be of northern origin, 
both from type of features and language, the latter a dialect strongly mixed with Gujerati. The material produced 
at the three first places is worn by Muhammadans for trousers, the principal trade being with Hyderabad. The 
arrangement of color is very bold and brilliant, but always in good taste. The Ariyalur satin is distinct in style 
and of remarkable beauty in color, as well as tasteful in the simple patterns woven generally in stripes across it. 
The ravikkai (Hindi, ckoli) worn by native ladies is made of it. Only two men are engaged in this industry, 
which, as far as I am aware, has never been noticed before. A kind similar in style, but inferior in color and 
execution, is produced in the town of Trichinopoly embroidered with patterns in silver lace. 

Reed Mats. —The only branch of weaving which has hitherto escaped European competition is the reed 
mat industry carried on chiefly at Shiyali and Wandiwash. Those made at Shiydli are the best, and are remark¬ 
able for their fine designs and good dyes. The Wandiwash mats are familiar to the Madras bazaar. The patterns 
are also very good, but the common use of aniline dyes has had disastrous effect. 

Cotton-Spinning. Gold and Silver Lace. —There are two branches of industry closely connected with 
weaving, cotton-spinning and the manufacture of gold and silver lace, which have sunk from great importance to 
complete insignificance. Machine cotton is universally used in the manufacture of all but the coarsest kind of 
cloth and in cotton carpets; and, similarly, the gold and silver lace so muci used in the manufacture of the finer 
cloths for male and female wear is almost entirely European, though there are a few native workmen to be found 
in Madura and Arcot. 

Cotton Printing. —The industry of cotton printing is tolerably widely diffused throughout these districts, 
though it is in a sadly neglected condition. There are two distinct classes of work, the hand-painted or block- 
printed cloth, used either for personal wear or as bed-covers (palampores), and the hand-painted representations 
of mythological subjects for adorning the Hindu cars and temples, or for wall-hangings on festive occasions. The 
former are made at Kumbakonam, Nagore, Uraiyur (a suburb of Trichinopoly), Mana Madura, Permagudi, Pam- 
ban, Walajdnagar and Arcot; and the latter at Kdlahasti, Salem, and Madura. At Kumbakonam and Nagore the 
cloths are all hand-painted. The best of them are exceedingly tasteful in design. The trade, which is entirely 
an export one chiefly with Singapore and Penang, has diminished enormously during the last twenty years, 
probably to the extent of 80 per cent. English printed cottons have supplanted the more costly native pro¬ 
ductions. The cloths and handkerchiefs of Permagudi, Mdna Madura and Pdmban are also hand-painted, but 
quite distinct in style from the last. Their fine lace-like patterns when drawn or painted by hand with the first 
preparation of wax, with great dexterity and facility, are exceedingly effective. But owing to the fineness of the 
patterns, they become almost indistinguishable aftef the cloth receives its deep red and blue dyes. However, 
there is one man working at Mana Madura whose designs are generally bolder and more suitable for the process! 
At Uraiyur some good block-printed palampores are produced by some half-dozen families ; but the industry is 
declining, and the best workman has lately abandoned his trade and left the place. The cloths of Wdlajdnagar 
and Arcot are all block-printed. The industry here must have been once very extensive and important, '’in 
nearly every house where the work is carried on, I found old blocks of very elaborate and beautiful patterns, many 
of them of Persian origin, piled up in corners or in the roof covered with dust, or in some cases cut in pieces and 
utilized for the patterns now in use, which are very poor and altogether inferior to the old ones. In <?ne case 
there were as many as 72 blocks to form the pattern of one palampore. I was able to secure some 200 of these 
fine old blocks. In this case also the trade is almost entirely an export one, and the decline which has affected 
the industry artistically in such a remarkable way seems to have taken place within the last twenty years. The 
cloths now produced when finished are often so blurred that the patterns are altogether lost. 
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The second kind of painted cloth, used in Hindu sacred ceremonies, is very interesting and remarkable. The 
best are produced at Kalahasti in North Arcot. The quaint illustrations of scenes from the Hindu epics, the 
Ramayanam and the Mahabarata, are exact reproductions of the style of Hindu temple sculptures with the same 
richness of architectural frame work and elaboration of jewellery. But apart from their interest, the wonderful 
effect of the arrangement of color gives them an artistic value of a high order. Similar ones, differing only in 
color but not drawn with the same dexterity, are produced at Salem. In both these places a few good patterns 
of palampore without figures are made, in which the sacred tree and swan or the lotus form the leading motif. 
Those of this latter kind made at Salem are excellent in design and superior in this respect to the Kalahasti ones. 
I'he Kalahasti palampores attracted some attention at the last Calcutta Exhibition, but those of Salem are, I 
believe, quite unknown. 

Metal Work. —With regard to metal-work, that in brass and bronze is the most extensive industry. Com¬ 
mercially, it has declined little, except that kerosine lamps are fast taking the place of the old native oil ones. 
But the fine ornamental work for which the south is famous has become almost a lost art. Even the ornaments 
and vessels of the temple service, which have always, as in other countries, called forth the highest skill of the 
artificer, are now in the case of the former generally inferior in design and rudely executed, and of the latter 
entirely without ornamentation. The Hindu custom of melting down all old vessels every two or three years has 
nearly destroyed all vestige of the work of previous generations, so that one must look for examples of the fine 
old work not in temples nor in the houses of the rich, but among the waste metal of the brass bazaar doomed to 
the melting pot, or in the houses of the low caste poor, who generally look upon these with superstitious veneration 
and rarely consent to part with them. The little demand which still exists is chiefly confined to the lower castes, 
and the tendency being more towards cheap production than excellence of design or workmanship, it is not sur¬ 
prising that modern work is altogether inferior. The inlaid copper and silver ware of Tirupati is the only purely 
native work for which there is now any demand. It has degenerated completely in style and execution. The 
entrusted work of Tanjore is probably not entirely of native origin. It is strictly fancy work, not always in the 
best of taste, and as the demand for it is entirely European, consequently its prosperity does not appear to have 
been affected at all. A few brass-workers there are who have found exercise for their skill in the making of locks 
and safes ingeniously contrived. One man is at Dindigul who has acquired considerable reputation, another at 
Mdyavaram, Tanjore district, and a third at Ramnad. 

The Madras Museum possesses some magnificent specimens of arms and armour, which show to what a high 
state of perfection the ironsmiths of the south once brought their art. Now three workmen at Sivaganga, in the 
Madura district, are the sole descendants who retain somewhat of the skill of their forefathers, or who find any 
employment for it. And just as the skilled workmen in bronze, brass and iron is now reduced to the level of 
common workmen, so the wood-carver is obliged to maintain himself in great part by doing the work of an ordinary 
carpenter, for it is no longer the fashion for the wealthy merchant to adorn the interior of his house with rich 
carvings* and the architectural decoration of the Rajah and the Zemindar never aspires higher than an imitation 
of that bold and often grotesque travesty of the Italian style which characterizes Anglo-Indian buildings. 

The goldsmith is still to be found at work in every town and village of importance, and his art has probably 
suffered least of all; for the women, more conservative, have not given up their traditional ornaments or exchanged 
them for European jewellery. On the other hand where, as at Trichinopoly, a European demand for his work 
has sprung up, he has become, artistically speaking, completely ruined, and has not even attained to that high 
mechanical finish and polish which is the only excellence in the type of jewellery he strives to imitate. 

Pottery of an ornamental character is made only at Kulgherry in North Arcot. Unfortunately the two men 
who produce it seem to have been made the subjects of the crude experiments of every European who has come 
in contact with them ; and their pottery is only remarkable for its inferiority to old Arcot ware and for its strange 
perversions of European forms. 

Causes of Decline. —I have already noticed to some extent the causes of the decline which is so clearly 
marked in nearly every branch of native art. The production of articles of necessity, such as the native cloths, 
has suffered most by direct European competition. Industries in articles of luxury, such as wood-carving, carpet¬ 
weaving and ornamental metal work, have been affected to some extent by the decline of many old native 
Zemindaries and States, but more from the spread of European education and ideas, which lead many of the 
better class of natives to throw aside their national dress and decorate their houses in a pseudo-European style 
with glaring Brussels carpets and ill-designed furniture, and either to look upon all native art as beneath their 
notice, or with condescending benevolence to supply the workmen with designs culled from the pattern books and 
catalogues of European manufacturers. In this way the native industries have suffered as much by loss of prestige 
as by European competition or from any other cause. 

In the north of India the beauty of its industries has always commanded a certain amount of admiration with 
a few, but in this presidency it is only of late years that the idea has generally gained ground that there is any 
native art, much less that any good is to be found in what little there may be. The majority of Europeans know 
nothing of it, except those few who benefit by its commercial ruin ; and the means of obtaining any information 
with regard to it are very scanty. It is a remarkable sign of the indifference with which it has hitherto been 
treated, that while South Kensington, the finest Art Museum in the world, has thought Indian and Oriental art 
worthy of the largest proportion of its space, neither in Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta has there been, until quite 
recently, even a small collection to represent to any extent the resources of the country in its arts and industries. 
The collection at the School of Arts, to which one would naturally look for an index to the industries of the 
presidency, consists principally of a mediocre collection of casts from the antique and details of Italian and gothic 
ornament. 
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The specimens of native industry which I have purchased from the grant sanctioned for that purpose will 
make a beginning in the right direction ; but I would strongly recommend that the survey which 1 have com¬ 
menced may be continued ; that provision be made for an annual grant for the additions to the collection which 
are needed ; and that a museum be formed in connection with the school, representive of all that is best in native 
art, and especially in that of Southern India. With regard to the question of its connection with the School of 
Arts, it is to be considered that there is ample space for a very considerable collection and a staff available, and 
that a large collection of the best examples of native design in every branch is absolutely essential for the future 
success of the school. Such a collection must, as is the case at the National Art Training School at South Ken¬ 
sington, be the most important teaching agency. To place this collection in any other building would practically 
render it of very little value to the students and add seriously to my work of superintendence, which is already 
very heavy. That a museum of this kind would do much good to native industry can hardly be doubted. Indeed, 
I am convinced that, properly directed, its influence would be far more beneficial than that exercised by Inter¬ 
national Exhibitions, which, though of great value in many ways, tend to lower the artistic standard by creating an 
indiscriminating demand. It would give a prestige to native art in the eyes of the natives themselves, and create 
an interest with regard to it by affording information in every branch of it, which now it is almost impossible for a 
European to obtain ; it would be the means of preserving those examples of a period when art attained a much 
higher standard than is generally to be found at the present time, and which are daily being destroyed and 
becoming more difficult to obtain; it would thus create and maintain among the artizans themselves a higher 
standard of design and workmanship; and it would afford the means of enlightening that class of artistically 
ignorant Anglo-Indians, dilettanti, and manufacturers, who persist in attempting to teach where they have much 
to learn, and. who, if they possessed but a little of the artistic instinct of the native artizan, would shudder at the 
mischief which they work. 

Madura Red Dye. —Madura is famous for a fine dye of a deep red color. The dye is also prepared in many 
other places, but Madura has acquired a reputation fot finer color and greater permanence, which .is attributed by 
the weavers to the peculiar qualities of the water of the Vaigai. The process is as follows The ashes of a plant 
called by the natives Umiri [Salicomia Indica), which grows wild on sandy beds near the sea coast round about 
Ramnad, Rdmesvaram and Tuticorin, are steeped in water for ten days, when the water is poured off and the 
white cloth is dipped in the sediment and left for three or four days. When it is taken out and washed the cloth 
has a yellowish grey color. Next it is dipped in a liquid prepared out of Tinbura root (a small shrub growing on 
the banks of the Vaigai), Kaya [Memecylon Tinctorum) leaf and gingelly-oil prepared in the following manner: 
The root of the Tinbura is pounded and boiled in water for six or eight hours until the water is a deep red. To 
this are added leaves of the Kaya leaf well dried and reduced to powder, and gingelly oil in these proportions : 
Tinbura decoction 16 parts, Kaya leaf 2 parts, and gingelly-oil 2 parts. The cloth is left in this liquid for two 
days, when it is taken to the bed of the Vaigai and left in very shallow running water for a day, after which it is 
dried in the sun. It is re-dipped in the dye and again washed in this way for 10 or 11 days, when the operation 
is complete. The whole process is very tedious, sometimes lasting over a month. During the rainy season all 
operations are suspended. 

Painted Cloths. —The hand-painted cloths of Kumbakonam, Nagore and other places are prepared as 
follows:—The white cloth is first steeped in a preparation of gallnuts boiled in milk for five or six hours, and 
allowed to remain for two days. Then it is taken out and dried in the hot sun on the sandy bed of the river or in 
the prakara court of the temple. The patterns are then drawn on the cloth by a rude brush with melted wax. 
The cloth is steeped in the dye for a sufficient time, when the wax is removed by hot water, the patterns appearing 
white on a blue or red ground, as the case may be. If only one color is desired, the cloth is complete, otherwise 
all but the portions of the pattern in which a second color is to be introduced is coated , with wax. When the cloth 
is again dyed, and the wax being removed, the process is finished. 

Brass and Zinc Work of Kurumbalur. —The brass portion of the vessel is first modelled in wax and cast 
in the ordinary way by surrounding the model with a mixture of clay and sand, melting out the wax and pouring 
in the molten metal. This process forms a brass vessel apparently roughly pierced in simple designs, which is 
again surrounded by a mould and the molten zinc is run into the perforations. The vessel is completed by filing, 
chasing and burnishing. Each vessel generally requires to be cast in separate portions, which are afterwards 
soldered together. Only one family is engaged in this work. 

THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF THE DISTRICTS OF KISTNA, 
GODAVARI, VIZAGAPATAM, AND GANJAM. 

Unknown Industries. —It is necessary to make a reservation with regard to this description. I very much 
doubt whether it would be possible to discover in any country an industry which is new in the sense that the entire 
principle or process of it is altogether unknown. I include under this head one or two arts which have not been 
represented in the Madras collections in the London Exhibition of 1886 or in Calcutta in 1883-84, and concerning 
which, as far as I am aware, nothing has been recorded in any books of reference on the subject as to their 
existence in this Presidency. 

Lacquer Work. I he most important is a kind of lacquer work on wood used by a workman in the service 
of the Zemindar of Mandasain Ganjam. A similar method of decoration has been practised in the Punjab, and 
was formerly used in Saracenic architectural decoration of interiors in various countries. In Cairo and Damascus 
especially there are magnificent examples of it. It is identical with old Italian “Gesso” work. The style of 
design has, however, much of the character of Madras work about it, so it is not merely the discovery of a 
Punjabee workman in Madras. 1 his man originally came from Kondapilly in Kistna» The only Madras work 
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which can be compared with it is the lacquer work of Kurnool, which is perhaps the finest Indian “Gesso" work 
now practised anywhere. 1 have not been able to obtain a description of the Kurnool process, but I have no 
doubt that it is similar to that of Mandasa. In style there is no similarity between the two, the Mandasa work 
being much bolder and suitable for decoration on a large scale, while Kurnool lacquer could only be employed 
satisfactorily on boxes, trays or articles of furniture. The ornament is raised in very bold relief, so that it at first 
sight has the appearance of wood-carving. The colours are painted on a ground-work of silver foil, which gives 
them a very brilliant effect. Some parts are gilded, and small pieces of bangle glass with silver foil at the back 
are used in the ornamental detail. Only one man can do this. work. The process is as follows :— 

A strong glue is first prepared from deer skin by soaking the skin in water for three days, and afterwards 
boiling and straining it. This glue is ground with an equal part of white dannner, and the powder is mixed with 
water to the consistency required. Pieces of old chatties are then ground up into a fine powder, a process which 
is said to take several days. Three parts of this powder mixed with one of aloes are then added to the semi-liquid 
preparation of glue and dammer. The wood to be ornamented being first carefully planed and smoothed by 
rubbing pipe clay mixed with powdered tamarind seed over it, this composition is repeatedly applied with a brush 
until the ornament produced is raised to height desired. This being accomplished, a coat of white oil-paint is laid 
over the whole. The ground-work of the ornament is then covered with silver foil and the coloring proceeded 
with in the ordinary way with pigment ground in wood oil. Gilding and small pieces of bangle glass inserted as 
part of the ornament are used to heighten the effect. When the whole work is properly dried in the sun the 
ornament will stand washing and considerable rough usage. 

The other industries are not of much significance. At Pedddpuram in Godavari one weaver prepares cloths 
of a fine silk gauze, or muslin brocaded at the ends. They are worn by Zemindars or wealthy people as a kind of 
ceremonial costume, but are so fine that they are not suitable for ordinary wear. Similar stuff was formerly made 
at Trichinopoly, but I believe the manufacture has died out there. At Kondapilly one man stamps leather in 
ornamental patterns for books or boxes and desks. He has, however, only one stamp—an heir-loom of his 
family—with two designs on it. One design is very simple and the other elaborate, but more suitable for a box- 
lid than for a book-cover. At Kuppookonda in Kistna one man and his family turn very neatly in stone, minute 
boxes for holding native ladies’ eye-paint and kunkum. 

Cotton Manufactures. —Cotton-weaving may be divided into two chief classes—colored cloths and white 
cloths. Inferior colored cloths of European dyed twist are on special order made by weavers of white cloths, but 
the main divisions of the industry are represented by these two classes. In these districts there are two distinct 
varieties of coloured cloths; the first is made at Chirala and Vetapalem arid other places in the Kistna District. 
The speciality of these places is a well-woven and finely-dyed cloth worn as a dhoti by Mahomedans throughout 
the Northern Circars and exported largely to Hyderabad. The body of the cloth is woven with thread of the fine 
red dye prepared from the plant “Seruver” ( Hedyotis -umbellata , Lam.) ; a plain white band runs on each side 
throughout the length, and across the ends broad bands of blue (indigo) are woven. For European use it would 
be very effective as a curtain. The handkerchiefs for Mahomedans made at the same place are of the usual 
check pattern and are not remarkable. At Pedana near Masulipatam there is a considerable industry in dhoties 
and colored cloths also sent to Hyderabad, but they are of an inferior description and mostly woven with imported 
dyed twist. 

The second variety of coloured cloth is made at Rajam in the Vizagapatam District. They are cloths for 
female wear, but are worn by males also among the hill tribes. The body of the cloth is plain, but the edges and 
ends are embroidered with wider and more elaborate bands than is usually the case. Special patterns are intro¬ 
duced in the embroidery to suit the taste of the hill-people, by whom they are worn as part of their war or festival 
costume. Imported dyed twist is generally used, indigo being the only dye of native production. The most 
effective variety of cloth has a plain dark blue ground, embroidered at the edges and ends with patterns in yellow 
and white or with silver lace. As regards material and manufacture they are generally superior in quality, and the 
contrast of the richly worked borders and ends with the plain ground is effective. 

These two classes of weavers are common to nearly all districts. The third is a special class only existing in a 
few places in the Presidency. The cloths are made either of a fi no <x»untr>-op«a tWn-d kn«^ Q as “ silk-weaver’s 
cotton” or of imported thread equally fi np - is spun by a class of people living in some totalities in 

Vizagapatam, and Ganjam districts. They do not belong to the silk-weaver’s caste, so the naiw^ j s 
probably derived from the fineness of the cotton. The thread is not generally made finer than fine imported thread, 
but it speaks much of its durability that people are willing to give as much as Rs. 15 for a plain cloth (for 
ordinary wear) woven with it, when they can buy a similar cloth (also hand-woven) of machine-spun thread for 
about half the price. This industry is specially noteworthy as showing the direction in which the native handi¬ 
craftsmen may find a field in which they have nothing to fear from European manufactures. Chicacole muslin is 
of this description of manufacture, only that simple flowers or stripes of colored cotton are interwoven with the 
cloth. Besides these three classes, cotton cloth of various description for European use is produced, but the 
industry is small. At Pedana, near Masulipatam, table-cloths and cotton cloth for European wear are made at a 
few looms. Chicacole muslin is sometimes used for European ladies’ dresses, and at one or two places the weavers 
supply the small local demand for cotton cloth, bed-ticking, &c. Cotton carpets are made at one or two places 
in these districts, but they are not different to those made in other parts of the Presidency. 

Cotton-Spinning —I have already referred to two descriptions of country-spun thread. The first is the very 
coarse thread spun by the females of an agriculturalist’s family in every cotton-producing district; “ Silk-weaver’s 
cotton ” is .spun by a particular class only in the villages near Uppada in the Goddvari district, Anakapalle and 
Pandur in Vizagapatam, and Chicacole in Ganjam. Formerly, it is said that th^d^mand for it was large, so that 
it formed a separate industry in which whole families were engaged. Now only females are occupied in spinning, 
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while the men have become weavers. Chiefly in various villages in the north-east corner of the Goddvari district 
another description of fine thread is spun known as “ Palkee-bearer’s cotton.” It is not so much in demand as 
“ silk-weavers cotton,” and the quality is inferior. 

The ordinary native method of spinning cotton is so well known that it is unnecessary to describe it. For 
“silk-weaver’s cotton” there are some peculiarities in the process. By the ordinary method a rough mill or gin 
is used to separate the fibres or wood from the seeds, but for this thread the operation is performed with a small 
iron rolling-pin entirely by hand. The cotton is cleaned in the ordinary way with a bow. The “ carding,” or dis¬ 
entanglement of the fibres, is accomplished with the aid of the upper jaw of a fresh-water shark called “ Wallagu.” 
For the same operation in Europe a kind of wire brush is used. The spinning wheel and the spinning process are 
the same as used for ordinary country-spun thread, except that the wheel is lighter in construction. 

Silk-Weaving. —A special description of silk fabric made at Peddapuram has been before noticed. Fine 
silk-cloths and cholis are also made at Jaggayapet in Kistna and Berhampore in Ganjam. They are either plain 
cloths with the usual borders, or they sometimes have simple flowered or check patterns. The color most used 
is the crimson produced from lac, and the cloths of Berhampore, unless specially ordered, are all of this color. 
Deep yellow, green, grey, and several tints produced by varying the color of the warp and weft, can also be ob¬ 
tained at Jaggayapet, seldom at Berhampore. Indigo-blue and white cloths are made to order. 

Woollen Carpets. —-Carpets are made only at EUore and Masulipatam. The native demand is confined to 
small mats or rugs, but large carpets are made for European firms. The patterns are bold in character, of a floral 
type generally, on a white ground with a colored border, but sometimes the centre ground is of one color, either 
red or dark grey, entirely plain. The dyes in use are all native and prepared by the weavers themselves. There 
is no distinction between the manufacture of the two places, except that the best and largest carpets are made at 
Eliore. 

In these carpets all the dyes are native, and I did not discover any in which aniline dyes were used, but 
probably they may be found in some of the inferior small rugs, as is the case at Ayyampet in Tanjore. The dyes 
most used are for crimson or red—stick lac and sappan wood ( Cccsalpinia sappan) ; yellow, “ allikaya" and 
turmeric; orange or reddish yellow, the flowers of the Moduga tree ( Butea frondosa) combined with turmeric; 
dark and pale blue indigo. Other colors are produced by the combination of the above. 

Reed Mats and Ornamental Basket-work. —Plain reed mats are made at Ayyanvole in the Kistna 
District and in the Goomsur maliahs of Ganjam and some of the hill tracts of Vizagapatam. Ornamental patterns 
will be made to order at Ayyanvole. The mats and basket-work of Parldkimedi are distinct in style. The only 
native dye in use is black, and when the patterns ( are worked with this, the contrast with the silver grey of the 
undyed reed is very pleasing. Unfortunately, nearly all the work is carried out with aniline dyes, and it is difficult 
to get any patterns without them. Fancy baskets, flower stands, cheroot cases, &c., are all made of common 
European shapes. 

PALAMPORES.—The printed cotton cloths of Masulipatam consist of canopies, screen- cloths, prayer cloths, 
men’s handkerchiefs, turbans, cloth for Mahomedan jackets, and women’s cloths. Canopies and screens and 
other cloths entirely hand-painted, generally with patterns of the “ tree of life” type or mythological subjects, are 
only made by three families on special order. Every description of cloth, except the cheaper cloths with patterns 
only in red outlined with black on a white ground, is partially hand-painted. It would be useless to attempt to 
describe all the different varieties, but even the commonest and cheapest cloths are generally excellent in design, 
and the brilliancy and happy arrangement of color are especially remarkable. There are three distinct classes of 
palampores : first those on a white ground entirely block-printed in red with a black outline; second, cloths printed 
in two or more colors (which may be red, light-blue, dark blue, green, yellow, and a dark brown or black), either 
with a white or colored ground—these are partially hand-painted; third, cloths in two or more colors entirely 
hand-painted. 

1 he white cloth is first prepared by steeping it in a mixture of buffalo dung. It is then spread on the ground 
and water is thrown over it, but it should not be thoroughly washed. A solution of powdered gall-nuts (rnyra- 
bolans) is next prepared, and the cloth, when dry, is steeped in this for i or 2 days. When it is again dried it is 
ready for jke T>r< 3 t\v printed palampores.—If the pattern has a black outline a mixture is 

prepared from man filings, jaggery and vinegar (sour today) . This is placed in a shallow trough with a piece of 
Channel or thick cloth at the bottom. The face of the block is dipped in the trough and uie iu< proev »on 
cloth gives the outline of the pattern. The red color is next applied in this way:—A second block cut for the 
details of the pattern intended to appear red is dipped in another trough, in which there is a solution of alum, and 
another impression is made. The cloth is now boiled in the dye prepared from Seruver ( Hedyotis umbellata ) and 
the leaves of Memecylon tivdorhim called “ jagi aku.” As the dye only adheres firmly to the alum mordant, the 
cloth comes out with patterns in red according to the design of the second block. The white ground of the 
pattern is, however, stained with the red dye, and the cloth must be well washed with chunam soap and dhoby’s 
earth (sottdu mannu ) to remove the superfluous color. Many of the cheaper palampores are left in this state, but 
it a second color is required all of the details of the pattern which are required to remain red must be covered 
with melted wax applied with an instrument somewhat resembling a draughtsman’s inking pen, with the addition 
of a large pouch containing the wax through which the handle of’the instrument passes. . When this operation is 
complete the cloth must be dipped in dye of the second required color. The w'axed portions of the cloth, of 
course, are not affected by the dye. The wax is afterwards removed by boiling the cloth. For every additional 
color required, the waxing process must be repeated. 

At Pallacollu most of the printers make men’s turbans and handkerchiefs and women’s cloths of an ordinary 
kind. But there is one excellent woikman whose hand-painted canopies and screens are equal to any made else¬ 
where. 1 he best have mythological subjects similar to those of Kdlahasti in North Arcot (which are better 
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known), but in drawing, intelligent composition, and in other respects they are much superior. He also has some 
patterns of the “tree of life,” but these are inferior in design to the similar ones of Masulipatam. Sometimes the 
effect is heightened with gold leaf fastened on the cloth with a kind of size and beaten in until it is firmly fixed. 

EMBROIDERY. —Very fine embroidery work is done by one man in the service of the Zemindar of Mandasa. 
He embroiders silk on cloth for canopies or screens in fine bold patterns. His work is also superior in execution 
to any other Madras embroidery. In the Ganjam District some Uriya tailors embroider a kind of appliqu6 work 
and patch-work in a quaint, though somewhat barbaric, style. The effect is spoilt by the use of inferior European 
materials. 

Gold and Silver Work. —The usual ornaments worn by females in nearly every part of the Presidency 
are of the same style of design as elsewhere, but they are exceptionally well made throughout the Vizagapatam 
District. Some parts of the district are remarkable for special work. In the Narsaraopet and Vinukonda taluks 
of Kistna, the silver belts worn by males are noteworthy. The belt itself is made of silver wire, plaited together, 
over which highly ornamented bosses and flat plain bands are fastened alternately throughout the length. This 
pattern is not confined to any one district; but in these taluks of Kistna and in the adjacent district of Nellore, 
the ornament is much more elaborate and better designed than elsewhere. A gold-smith at Narsaraopet has a 
reputation for good work of this kind. In the Vizagapatam Diztrict the silver ornaments for females, worn by 
some of the lower castes are very remarkable for tasteful design and often for fine workmanship. I found the best 
in the Anakapalle taluk. Ihey are quite distinct in style from ordinary Hindu ornaments, but have some re¬ 
semblance to the brass jewellery of Uriyas in Ganjam. 

Jewellers.— There are many jewellers in various places, and especially in the Vizagapatam District, who 
make ornaments similar in design to those of the ordinary gold-smith. 

Silver-smith's Work. —Silver and gold vessels, such as rose-water sprinklers, betel trays and boxes, 
chembus, &c., are made in several places. 

DAMASCENING. —A good many gold-smiths in Vizagapatam and Ganjam can damascene on iron and steel. 
There is now no demand for such work, and none of them have done any recently or within the last four or five years. 

Brass Work. Plain beaten work in chembus and common household vessels, for which sheet brass is used, 
occupies the greater number of brass-smiths. Cast work is done by the more skilful workmen who make bells for 
bullocks, superior chembus and drinking vessels, small images of Hindu deities, and occasionally lamps in belU 
metal, besides ordinary beaten work. Images, lamps, and architectural ornaments of large size are generally made 
by them of sheet metal. Skilful brass-smiths make silver and gold vessels, such as those described under silver¬ 
smith s work. The manufacture of personal ornaments is a special class of brass work found in the Vizagapatam 
and Ganjam Districts. The best are worn by the low T er classes of Uriyas in the north of Ganjam, and some of 
them are very excellent in design. In and near Parldkimedi some good patterns are also made. The brass-smith's 
work is either hammered or cast. He has no knowledge of the method of spinning. The composition of ordinary 
bell-metal is 8 or 10 parts of copper to 6 of tin. I he old wax-process described by Cellini and used by all 
mediaeval metal-workers in their moulded vessels or figures, known to them as “ cire perdue,” is the only method 
of casting employed by native workmen. In their ornamental work, however, they seldom avail themselves of the 
artistic capabilities of the process which old European masters developed so highly. So it is of some interest to 
find the tasteful patterns of the brass ornaments worn by the lower caste Uriyas in Ganjam made in this wav. 
One curious apparatus is a hollow tube of bamboo, into the end of which a movable brass perforated plate is fitted. 
The wax is made sufficiently soft by heat and pressed through the perforations at the end of the tube by another 
piece of wood exactly fitting it. I he wax comes out in long threads, resembling vermicelli, which are used to form 
various patterns for the brass ornaments, d he fineness of the thread may be regulated by altering the gauge of 
the brass plate at the end of the tube. Other patterns are obtained by means of brass dies, similar to those used 
by gold-smiths, and when the wax model is complete the process is continued in the ordinary way by coating it 
thickly with mud, melting out the wax and pouring in the molten metal. 

Iron Work. There are a few blacksmiths in the Vizagapatam District who formerly made swords, spears 
and other weapons. As there is now no demand for such work they confine themselves to rou<di knives for 
handymen, razors, writing styles, and miscellaneous articles of common cutlery. 

Ivory AND Horn Work. At Vizagapatam the ivory workers make all kinds of fancy boxes, desks, paper- 
knives, combs, and small articles of furniture. I hese are either wholly of ivory, or of sandal-wood, rose-wood or 
ebony inlaid or overlaid with ivory fretwork. Various patterns are etched on the ivory in black. They also make 
similar articles in horn, tortoise shell, and porcupine quills. (See Illustration). Some Zemindars retain ivory 
carvers in their employ to make fancy boxes of inlaid work, to carve combs, images, or ornamental articles, or to 
make and inlay musical instruments. In other places there is no regular demand for ivory work, but some car¬ 
penters oi muchies, rarely gold-smiths, will work in ivory or horn on order. Every ivory worker employs a black 
lacquer to heighten the effect of his inlaid work, but the country workmen, instead of simply incising the ivory in 
wf S aS 10 vizagapatam work, will cut out the ground of the pattern deeply and fill in the hollows with lacquer. 
When not carried to excess this process es more effective though more laborious than the simple engraving. 
Ornamental combs of horn are worn by Uriyas in the Ganjam District. The ornament is produced by piercing 
the top part of the comb and by engraving patterns on it, the incisions being filled with a composition of silver and 
mercury. Horn boxes are also ornamented by the latter process. 

V\ OOD-Carv ING.— Of wood-carving in these districts there is nothing to speak of. In some parts of Kistna 
there are a few fairly-skilled carvers who work in a mixed Mahomedan and Hindu style. In the other districts 
there is hardly any wood-carving to be found. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF MADRAS. 


Carved Fruit Shells. —Two gold-smiths in the service of the Zemindar of Mandasa carve cocoanut and 
bael fruit shells very finely. They are generally mounted in silver and converted into snuff boxes. Several gold¬ 
smiths in the northern parts of Ganjam professed to be able to do similar work, but only one, at Antagudda, could 
produce any specimen of it. I have seen it stated that these shells are carved by the hill tribes, but this is not 
the case. 

Stone Work. —There are many stone-cutters all over the districts who, besides dressing stones for building 
purposes, prepare mill-stones, stone pestles, and various vessels. When required, stone figures are carved at 
Kooppookonda in Kistna, where small stone boxes are also very neatly made, Bobbili and Peddapuram in Viza- 
gapatam, Chicacole, Mandasa and Muttoora in Ganjam. The stone-cutters at Mandasa and Muttoora can do fine 
architectural carving, but the demand for ornamental stone work is very limited. 

Paper Manufacture. —Paper of a coarse kind is made at Kondavid in Kistna by about ten families. The 
process is essentially the same as in hand-made paper of European manufacture. Improved raw materials and 
knowledge of their properties are most necessary for the production of a better class of paper. 

Dyes (Cotton).—As a rule the cotton weaver buys European dyed twist in the bazaar. Only two native 
dyes are now used by the cotton weavers — red and blue. The red produced from the root of the plant Hedyotis 
umbellata, called “Seruver,” is used at Vetapalem and a few other places in the Kistna District. The wild plant 
produces the best dye. The process is exceedingly tedious and the root expensive, and on this account “chiranjee” 
( Morinda bark taken from the roots of the tree) is often used to mix with “Seruver.” It gives an inferior color and 
is less permanent. The “Seruver” itself, when properly prepared, is a fine color and very enduring. “Seruver” is also 
the red in Masulipatam and many other palampores. Morinda bark is used by the hill-people of the Goomsur 
maliahs of Ganjam for a red dye and is there called “achu.” Indigo is the common blue dye universally used in 
the plains, but Wrightia tinctoria is said to be used in the north of the Vizagapatam hill tracts for the same pur¬ 
pose. It is called “ chittankudu.” The yellow of Masulipatam palampores is prepared from the leaf galls of 
Terminalia chebula. It is called “allikaya” or “aldikaya.” 

CARPET Weaving. — The fact that the best description of English carpet is still made on identical principles 
is an acknowledgment of the efficiency of the process borrowed originally from Persia. The ordinary Ellore and 
Masulipatam carpets of small size prepared for the country bazaars are often of inferior stuff and badly made ; but 
carpets of the superior class prepared only on special order are equal in point of finish and material, and infinitely 
superior artistically to the imitations of them made in the various jails of the Presidency. There may be a falling 
off in treatment of color, and in the execution of the details of patterns compared with the finesse in the working of 
Indian carpets made 20 or 30 years ago, but the blame for this can hardly be attributed to the weavers themselves, 
and the mischief is not so serious but that a judicious encouragement of the weavers would soon remedy it. The 
best patterns in use are not inferior to those of old South Indian carpets which are held up to the disparagement 
of modern productions. The outcry against the deterioration of Indian carpets, as far as Madras carpets are 
concerned, is, in my opinion, not altogether called for. Aniline dyes are very rarely used as they are at Warangal 
and other places in Hyderabad, and I have seen carpets from the native looms at the three seats of the industry— 
Ellore, Masulipatam and Ayyampet (Tanjore)— which are in no respect inferior to old specimens in the hands of 
connoisseurs in London or in native houses and palaces. I cannot but think that jail manufactures, which are 
generally altogether inferior in color and design, are passed off as coming from the caste-weaver’s looms. The 
good work to which I refer is not at all easy to obtain, and the unbusiness-like habits of ordinary native workmen 
doubtless re-act against their trade. After a personal observation of the looms, I think Madras carpet manufactures 
have not been adequately represented in the recent collections for exhibition, still less so at Calcutta in 1883-84. 
Without a good typical collection of all the various industries for reference it will be almost impossible for any 
committee in Madras to insure that every manufacture does itself justice. 
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THE ART INDUSTRIES OF NEPAL. 

By G. H. D. GIMLETTE, Residency Surgeon. 

DIVISION I.—FINE ARTS. 

Paintings and Drawings. —Paintings or coloured sketches of temples, shrines, gods, goddesses, portraits, 
&c. These are done by a class of Newars called Chitrakars. The drawings are neatly finished, and the colouring 
shows some taste ; there is, however, little or no idea of perspective. 

Sculpture. —Figures of divinities, demons, animals, gargoyles, &c., forming part of the decorations of 
temples. Sometimes a kneeling stone figure of the builder of the temple is seen. 1 his work is done by a class 
of Newars called Lokarmi, who display a very considerable amount of skill. I he figures of demons and gargoyles 
seen on temples are .bold and grotesque. 

DIVISION II.—DECORATIVE ART. 

Architectural Designs and Models. —Plans of temples and houses, and models in wax, are executed by 
the Chitrakars at the direction of the masons and builders. 

Models in Clay, Wax, Terra Cotta, and Plaster of Paris. —Rough models in wax are made by 
workers in brass, as a guide, when undertaking any but simple or uncomplicated pieces of work. I hese models 
are only temporary, and intended merely to show the design or pattern to be copied. 

Decorative Painting as applied to Architecture. —Pictures of Buddhists and Hindu divinities often 
adorn the walls of houses and temples. Gilding is freely used in the decoration of temples, the carvings on 
which are often painted in the brightest colours. In the large mansions erected of late years by the Gorkha 
aristocracy in quasi-European style, the decorative painting is in the worst possible taste, the brightest green and 
red wood-work being combined with white-washed walls. The beams, window frames and other wood work of 
old houses are often painted with patterns in black and white. The pictures of gods, &c., are rude and hideous 
as a rule, but the decorations of beams, &c., in black and white is often tasteful, except where it is used, as 
unfortunately it sometimes is, to renovate old carving. This work is all done by Chitrakars. 

Decorative Painting as applied to Articles of Domestic Use.- —Umbrellas, largely manufactured of 
sized cloth, are painted in patterns. The patterns are tasteful, as is also the colouring. I he handles of umbrellas, 
stems of hookahs , and legs of cots, are decorated with lac. Nothing iurther in this section calls for remark. 

Decorative Carving as applied to Architecture. —Pillars, doorways, arches, balconies, windows, the 
supports of eaves, beams, friezes, cornices, &c. The architectural wood-carving of Nepal is by far the most 
important decorative art to be found in the country. Unfortunately, the industry is fast falling into abeyance 
from a combination of causes. The carving is artistic in the highest degree. Figures of gods, demons, dragons, 
snakes, and animals of all sorts, wreaths of flowers, and intricate patterns are worked on balconies and windows, 
the proportions of which are as graceful and true as the details are elaborate. I he work is very expensive, and 
this seems to be the principal reason that so little, comparatively, is now in demand. 

DIVISION III.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Wind Instruments.— Kahal , a long copper trumpet ; karnal, a trumpet made of copper or brass ; narsingha, 
a kind of trumpet; hong, a brass trumpet ; pong, a jointed copper trumpet; ngeku, a buffalo horn. 

Instruments of Percussion.— Dhyamaya, a drum peculiar to Jaffus; koncha khin, a drum peculiar to 
Jaffus ; nay a-khin, a drum ; magar-khin, a tam-tam peculiar to Magars ; tamra, a small kettle-drum ; dango khin, 
a kind of drum ; bamtal, a small tambourine ; dhondhon, a drum peculiar to Bhotias ; panclital khin, a large drum ; 
khin, a drum ; dhak, a drum. The instruments enumerated are only those which are believed to be peculiar to 
the country. In addition, most of the stringed and other instruments in vogue in the plains are used, and some 
of them manufactured in Nepal. 

DIVISION IV.—JEWELLERY. 

Gold and Silver Smiths’ Work. —Filigree attardans and work on sheaths of kookries and swords, pan- 
dans and spice boxes, gold earrings, head ornaments and neck ornaments; silver bangles, anklets, and charm 
boxes ; military head dresses. Nepalese gold and silver smiths are not particularly skilful ; occasionally some 
good filigree work is seen on the sheaths of kookries and tulwars, either in gold or silver. Several of the designs 
for earrings, head ornaments, &c., are peculiar and are not seen elsewhere. Pandans, &c., are ornamented with 
the same grotesque figures, seen in the wood and stone work of the country. The military head dresses are 
peculiar to the country; those worn by the highest ranks are of great value, and are composed almost entirely of 
diamonds, pearls, and emeralds set in silver. 
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DIVISION V.—ART MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

Gold and Silver Plate. —Plates, bowls and drinking vessels. Silver vessels are used by the very wealthy; 
they are made quite plain, without any ornamentation, nor is there anything unusual in their shape. 

Brass, Copper, and Mixed Metal. — Lotas , bowls, drinking vessels, bells, lamps of different kinds, figures 
of divinities, Puja implements, and censers. A great deal of brass work is done by Newars at Patan. The 
designs of some of the lamps are extremely quaint and artistic. The pagoda-like temples are hung with little 
bells, to the clappers of which are attached broad leaf-shaped pieces of brass; these are set in motion by the wind, 
and a continual tinkling is kept up. Besides these, two classes of bells are largely manufactured. One made of 
brass is in use in Hindu temples ; the other, of mixed metal, is used by Buddhists. The tone of both kinds is 
generally clear and musical. 

Arms and Armour. —Bows and arrows, targets, rhinoceros hide, and khora. These may be classed as 
obsolete arms, although bows and arrows are still in use in some parts of the Terai. The khora is a carved 
tulwar, the extremity of the blade widening, so as to somewhat resemble the blade of an axe. It was formerly 
used in warfare, but at present only in beheading buffaloes for sacrifice. The animal’s head is taken off at one 
blow. The modern national arm of Nepal is the kookri, too well-known to need description. In the Military 
Arsenal breech-loading rifles, rifled mountain guns, bayonets, &c., are manufactured. 

Cutlery.— In the case of the kookri , worn universally by all the hill tribes, a couple of small knives is also 
carried. The steel is usually of poor quality. 

DIVISION VI.—ART MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, IVORY, &c. 

Carved Furniture and Carpentry. —Carved benches were formerly in use and may still be seen in old 
houses. They were built into the wall, and carved to correspond with the balconies and windows. 

Inlaid Work. —But little of this work is done, and it seems to be almost entirely confined to the ornamenta¬ 
tion of hookahs , the stems of which are sometimes inlaid with brass and iron, ivory or mother-of-pearl. 

Ivory Carving. —Figures of divinities, combs, dice, dominoes, chopsticks, and kookri handles. Ivory carving 
is only carried on to a limited extent. Ivory in the hills is scarce and expensive. Dominoes, almost exactly re¬ 
sembling those in use in Europe, and chopsticks are made for export to Thibet. 

Wood Carving. —Boxes, kookri handles, stands for small figures of divinities, figures of Lamas used as 
stands for sticks of incense in worship Dolls. Wood carving is little applied except to purposes of architectural 
decorations. Small boxes are sometimes carved, and carved black wood kookri handles are now and then seen. 
The small stands for figures of deities are made to represent thrones. 

Horn Carving. —Rhinoceros horn cups, arghas, and rings. Drinking cups are made of this material. 
They are not usually carved. The argha is a small shallow cup carved round the edge; it is used in certain 
religious ceremonies. 

DIVISION IX.—POTTERY. 

Unglazed Pottery. —Good unglazed pottery is made chiefly at Limmi; the patterns resemble those seen 
in the plains. The lamps are shaped like an argha. 

DIVISION XI.—TEXTILES. 

Cotton Fabrics. —Thans of cloth, either plain or dyed, for clothing. Home spun cotton cloth is largely 
made ; formerly was used for clothing by the bulk of the population. It is stout and strong, generally plain, but 
frequently dyed in tasteful patterns and colours. Home spun cloth is being rapidly superseded by cloth imported 
from the plains, which, though much cheaper, is less durable ; a than of best quality cotton cloth 7 yards long and 
26 inches wide, costs K.S2-14 ; one of second quality measuring 7 yards in length and 25 inches in breadth, costs 
Ks2-i. The dyed cloth is very expensive, varying from Bs5 to R512 for a than of 6 yards long and 28 inches wide. 

Wool Fabrics. —A stout cloth made of a mixture of cotton and wool is used for chudders , cummarbands, &c. 
A than 7§- yards long and 25 inches wide costs ES4-2. A few blankets of wool are made by Limbus, but most of 
the blankets used are imported from Thibet. 

Other Fabrics. —Thick, warm, and very durable blankets are made by Magars and other hill tribes, from 
the hair of the Thibetan goat. 

DIVISION XIII.—LEATHERS. 

Shoes.— Very strong, durable shoes are made from buffalo leather. 

DIVISION XIV.—BASKETS, MATS, AND STRAW WORK. 

I he different sorts of baskets, viz., kharpan , dhoka , and data, are made of bamboo by cisalpine Bhotiya. 
Sookul matting is made of rice straw ; Gundri of grass ; Mandar of bamboo. Shoes of straw and hemp are also 
made. 





... 


TEAPOT AND COVER. 

Copper, ornamented with plaques and bands of pierced brass, with 
silver figures and medallions, and set with turquoises. Thibet. 

No, 02,914 Indian Section , South Kensington Museum. 








Lamp. “ Sukunda.” Brass, perforated. 

The god Ganesa with three mice stands on the rim of the receptacle for the oil. 

Nepal. (I.S.) ioi~86. 





SACRIFICIAL Vessel. “Kalash,” on tripod stand formed by three grotesque monsters. 
The body is in the shape of two intersecting rings, formed by four fishes. 

Nepal. (I.S.) 99-86. 


British Indian Section, 

PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 

I N the year 1885 the French Government published a proposal for an International Exhibition to be held at 
Paris in the present year, and shortly afterward announced that it would be commemorative of the 
Revolution, this year being the centenary of the first meeting of the Etats Generaux. The project having 
been communicated to the foreign powers, sympathetic replies were received from them all; but the Monarchial 
Governments of Europe formally declined to participate in the Exhibition, upon the ground that they could not 
assist in the celebration of the decapitation of a king, but, in the interests of commerce, and to show their good-will 
toward I lance, they, in most cases, informally undertook that any exhibitors from their respective countries 
should receive every assistance the State could afford them. 

In England, however, no steps whatever were taken for the organisation of a British section at Paris, until 
the Lord Mayor the Rt. Hon. Sir Polydore de Keyser—determined, in February, 1888, to form a committee for 
the purpose of providing the necessary administration and public representation of any English manufacturers 
who might desire to taxe advantage of the unique opportunity afforded by the Exhibition for advertising 
British industries and enterprise on the Continent. The first meeting summoned by Sir Polydore de Keyser was 
held on the 29th Pebruary at the Mansion House, London, when a General Committee of the proposed British 
Section was constituted and an Executive Council appointed. Sir Polydore de Keyser was nominated 
President ; Lord Brassey, K.C.B., Vice-President ; and Mr. H. Trueman Wood, M.A. (Secretary of the Society 
of Arts) and Mr. W. J. Soulsby were appointed Joint Secretaries. The British Government having, through a 
blind dread of incurring expenditure that might be questioned by an indiscriminately obstructive House of 
Commons, declined to make any contribution toward the expenses of the Section, no funds were available for 
carrying on the work of the Committee, as in the case of the International Exhibition of 1878, for which .£60,000 
was voted by Parliament. It was therefore decided to charge each exhibitor at the rate of 5s. per square foot of 
space, and thus raise a sum which would suffice to cover expenses; for, although the French authorities supplied 
shell buildings, the flooring, fittings and decorations, and the administrative expenses had to be provided for. The 
General Committee also appealed to the public for subscriptions to a Guarantee Fund, which was soon raised to the 
sum of ;£i6,8oo. 

The British Government having refused to take any part in the Exhibition, the Indian Government was also 
precluded from so doing; but as considerable anxiety was shown on the part of several firms connected with India 
to obtain space at Paris, arrangements were at first undertaken to accommodate them in the “General Industries 
Court.” This, however, did not prove satisfactory, as most of the Indian firms were desirous to sell their goods 
and selling was absolutely prohibited within the Exhibition buildings proper. Some of the exhibitors then en¬ 
deavoured to treat directly with the French authorities for space in the Rue du Caire, where sales were allowed, 
but M. Berger, the Director General, refused to treat with individuals, and referred them to the British Com¬ 
mittee. I heir applications becoming urgent, a committee of gentlemen specially interested, commercially 
or otherwise, in India, was appointed, consisting ofSir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Chairman, and 
Sir Polydore de Keyser, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., Henry S. King, Esq., C.I.E., M.P., Sir Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., 
M.P., J. M. Maclean, Esq., M.P., Robert Miller, Esq., John Muir, Esq., Vincent Robinson, Esq., and W. L. Watson, 
Esq., members. Mr. Vincent Robinson subsequently accepted the position of Honorary Director of the Indian 
Section. At the first meeting of the Indian Committee, Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., was requested to prepare 
a set of plans for a building to meet the requirements of the exhibitors, which, whilst being of a sufficiently 
ornamental character, would not be too expensive for the cost to be entirely repaid, with all incidental charges of 
decoration and management, by a moderate charge for space. These plans, when submitted, were found to be 
suitable, providing twenty side bays for shops, and a long verandah and central hall for the sale of tea. Upon 
the recommendation ol the Indian Committee the plans were approved of both by the Executive Committee and 
the French authorities, and the work of erecting the pavilion—which was submitted to competition—was granted 
to Messrs. Joubert upon their estimate of /2S50. Within a short time all the shops were taken, and an arrange¬ 
ment was made with the Indian lea Districts Association, by which that body obtained a concession of the right 
of selling Indian tea and other light refreshment in the Indian Section. Thus, without any assistance whatever 
Irom Government or from the public, the necessary funds were provided for the erection, maintenance, and 
management of the Indian Section. 
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From 1851 the Indian Government had participated in all the great International Exhibitions, and spent large 
sums of money on them, but .without any great return for their expenditure in the way of increased trade between 
Europe and India; and it was not until 1878 that any direct commercial result could be traced to 
the participation of India in International European exhibitions. In this case two Indian products, on behalf of 
which no special effort was made on the part of Government, attracted considerable notice. The principal of 
these—“ tusser,” or wild silk—was, owing to the private exertions of Mr. Thomas Wardle, of Leek, placed before 
the French as a material of which they were absolutely ignorant, and its manufacture has, in consequence, since 
become a very great industry in France. Then a few exhibits of tea, to which, through the strenuous 
representations of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, a medal was, in almost every case, awarded, together with a 
gold medal to the Indian Government for the whole exhibit, at once, through the notice thus attracted to them, 
placed the teas of India on the Continent in direct rivalry, and on a level with those of China. A gold medal was 
also accorded to the Indian Government for the wild silks exhibited by Mr. Wardle, who himself received the 
Legion of Honour. 

Guided by the experience of former Exhibitions, the Indian Committee resolved from the first to adopt the 
principle of non-interference with their exhibitors, leaving entirely to them the selection of articles to be exhibited, 
knowing that they would be the best judges of the requirements of the European markets. 

The space (185 feet by 45 feet) assigned to the Indian Section was necessarily outside the main buildings of 
the Exhibition, on the vacant site in the vicinity of the Rue du Caire, and as the Indian exhibitors wished for 
complete shelter, the building provided for them was planned with a central gallery lighted by clerestory windows,, 
having, on either side, a row of shops with bracket arched openings, reproduced from originals from Ajmere. 
Breaking the entire length of 185 feet is a central hall, consisting of two stories of columns supporting an 
octagonal lantern and round dome. The columns on the ground floor are reproduced from Jain columns in the 
Katub Mosque at Delhi, and are arranged in accordance with the Hindu system of planning, the sixteen columns 
being all square with each other, and not facing the centre of the hall, as in all other styles. In the centre under 
the dome is a fountain executed (at their own cost) by Messrs. Joubert, the builders of the Serai. It is in white 
marble and consists of four conventional lions (copied from the finial of a Lat found at Muttra), supporting a 
basin, in the centre of which a broad lotus flower delivers four jets of water. The fountain is very graceful and 
dignified, and although in the archaic style of Buddhistic India, is not heavy. 

On the second floor a second row of columns—this time facing the centre—with bracketed heads, support 
lintels, upon which the octagon of the lantern rests. These columns are taken from the Mosque of Muhaffiz 
Khan at Ahmedabad. The lantern has eight triple light windows with square openings supported by mullions 
with bracketed capitals and, inside, an ogive discharging arch. The ceiling, or inner dome, is built with parallel 
courses or rings deeply moulded with antefixte on the edges of the leading bands. Externally, on the principal 
fayade some richness of effect is obtained by the double battlements; first, those above the central gallery, which 
show about ten feet above the crested battlements of the external wall, and again, those on a lower level fronting 
the pierced balustrade of the verandah. At the centre of the building two bold minarets, in a modified Ahmedabad 
style, flank a central block, through which is the entrance doorway, copied from the Mosque at Ajmere, and, 
behind, the central overtopping dome. Above each of the divisions of the central gallery is a small flat dome, and 
at either end of the buildings small minarets strengthen the corners. The surface of the walls is broken first by a 
row of pierced stonework windows from the Mosque of Muhaffiz Khan at Ahmedabad, and secondly, by orna¬ 
mental bands at every four feet in height; while at every twelve feet a projecting hooded string-course marks 
bolder divisions ; all these bands and strings breaking round the minarets with stepped angles, and producing a 
very pleasing effect. The verandah, a very solid-looking structure, is copied from a lower story of the Panch Mahal 
at Futtypore Sikri, and communicates with the central vestibules by arched openings. The whole of the building 
was to have been stained to represent the red sandstone of the fort at Agra, and white marble, but owing to 
unforeseen difficulties, the contractors were obliged to distemper the walls with Venetian red, and the result, pro¬ 
duced by painting instead of staining, is not quite satisfactory. 

From this description it will be seen that there is, apparently, a great mixture of styles; but by following the 
precedent of the early Mogul builders in India, who adapted material from the Hindu buildings and employed 
Hindu workmen to carry out Saracenic plans and details, great care has been taken to keep each style within due 
limits, and so produce a perfectly harmonious constructural and architectural effect. 
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The Serai was planned and designed by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., F.R.I.B.A., M.R.A.S., the Keeper 
of the India Museum, Indian Section South Kensington Museum, who also designed the Indian Palace in the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition 1886, and the Indian Pavilion which occupied the place of honour in the Paris 
Exhibition 1878. 

We now pass to the contents of the shops of the principal exhibitors in the Indian Section. 

Messrs. Ardeshir & Bvramjee. —Messrs. Ardeshir & Byramjee’s exhibits occupy two shops in the right 
and one in the left gallery of the Serai, and comprise a most varied assortment of popular Indian art wares. In 
metal work, gold and silver and enamelled jewellery, Cashmere and Kutch chased silver ware, Benares brass, 
Tanjore brass and copper inlaid with silver, arms and shields of Koft work from Sialkot. In pottery, Multan, Sindh, 
Delhi and Bombay are represented. In carved and inlaid wood work, Bombay, Surat, Ahmedabad and Vizagapatam. 
Ivory carvings, toys and various fabrics, embroideries, shawls, carpets, and rugs are shown from all parts of India. 

Framjee Pestonjee Bhumgara.— Mr. Framjee Pestonjee Bhumgara, a very enterprising Parsee merchant from 
Bombay, had to the close of last year received eighteen gold, silver and bronze medals at various European Exhibi¬ 
tions. He has branch establishments in Madras and Pondicherri, and in the present Exhibition exhibits in two shops 
in the left gallery of the Serai, as well as in the French Colonial Section, where his stall is the centre of attraction in 
the Pondicherri Court. His exhibits consist of pottery from Multan, Jeypore, and Bombay ; brass work from 
Benares ; copper work from Cashmere ; iron and steel Irom Sialkot; ivory figures and ivory inlaid Bombay boxes 
and inlaid sandal wood from Vizagapatam ; copper vessels encrusted with silver and brass vessels encrusted with 
copiper from Tanjore ; and embroidery from Madras and other parts of India. 

P'. Ijigex, Cashmere. I he primary object in this exhibit is to exemplify the great progress in the manu¬ 
facture of carpets in the Valley of Cashmere since Mr. Bigex undertook the revival of this declining trade about 
ten years back. Although possessing the best wools, and every means of producing satisfactory work, the Cash- 
mere weavers had, under the evil influence of commercial exploiters, allowed the quality and design of their carpets 
to deteriorate to such a degree that export had almost ceased, and unfortunately at a time when, owing to changes 
of fashion, the demand for shawls (the great staple industry of the country) had ceased, seemingly never to recover. 
Mr. Bigex shows a careful selection of carpets, silver, enamelled silver and copper, and copper ware, as well as 
lacquered and painted furniture, &c. Neither the Cashmere State nor any of the wealthy native merchants sent 
examples of the other art wares for which Cashmere is celebrated. 

Forest Department, Government of India (Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co., London).— The Forest Depart¬ 
ment, in making a practical exhibition, has inaugurated a new line of action, one which cannot fail, one way or the 
other, to determine the value and usefulness of one of the forest products. This is Padouk wood from the Andaman 
Islands, shown, first, in two sample slabs (one measuring 7ft. by 6ft.), then worked up as a small room with 
ceiling, parquet floor, dado panelling, frieze, doors, and some articles of furniture, all manufactured by Messrs. 
Howard & Co., of Berners Street, London. To all appearance the wood is very suitable, and, if possessing workable 
qualities equal to its known durability, it will soon secure a place amongst the furniture woods of commerce. 

Messrs. Liberty & Co.—Messrs. Liberty and Co., among other minor attractions, show a large collection of 
“Bombay work” in its manifold forms, suitable for small gifts and souvenirs, such as carved sandal-wood boxes, 
and inlaid boxes, the latter a continuance of an earlier Persian art ; Benares brass engraved work, vases, bowls, 
and trays, all attractive and inexpensive; Moradabad coloured and lacquered brass wares; Cashmere decorative 
ornaments of brass, enriched with champleve jewel-like enamel of the highest artistic quality ; Cashmere vases and 
bowls of copper, worked with the same fine and elaborate traditional designs ; Lucknow vases, lolas, and trays of 
rich coloured copper boldly repoussed ; Tanjore lotas and trays of copper, decorated with Hindu mythological sub¬ 
jects in raised silver; and embroideries from many Indian districts and in many varieties (Hindu, Mogul, and 
savage) of local design. 

Messrs. Libertys more important exhibits consist of:—Jewellery, including gold and silver, both chased 
and set with precious stones, topaz, garnets, sapphires, rubies, moonstones, &c., &c. ; Shawls, including the large 
and bold needlework ol the Delhi district, the more delicate and dainty productions of Dacca, the soft fleeces of 
Umritzur, and the world-renowed marvels in weaving and embroidery of the Valley of Cashmere; the stamped 
muslins oi Dacca, Beejeepoor, and Bara Banki; the deliciously soft woven cloth of Molida ; and printed curtains and 
palampores from various localities ; and the ever favoured Corah and Tussore silks, for which Messrs. Liberty are 
now universally known. In regard to these Corah and I ussore silks, a deviation has been allowed from the strict 
letter of the rule, that has hitherto excluded articles not solely of Indian manufacture from all former Exhibitions, 
inasmuch as in consequence of their being dyed or printed in Europe especially for Messrs. Liberty’s artistic 
constituents, a very great impulse has been given to the export of Corah and Tussore silks in the undyed, natural, 
or grey state into the United Kingdom. I his “home dyeing and printing of Indian plain silk piece goods has been 
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conceived and executed on the plan of faithfully reproducing selected designs and colourings of the best examples 
of the earlier periods of Hindu and Mogul art; and this industry has been forced on English manufacturers in con¬ 
sequence of the inability of importers to secure from Indian native workmen reliable and uniform results in the 
development of either novel application of design, or unusual combinations of pigments for the production of 
non-fugitive dyes. Messrs. Liberty and Co. were the first to devote their energies and capital in placing orders, 
and popularising, by means of advertisement, this interesting modification in the manufacture for the European 
market of Indian textiles, which, under the name of “ Liberty ” Art Fabrics, have now, everywhere in England 
and America, become a household word. In consequence of Messrs. Liberty’s own consumption, the imports of 
plain Indian piece goods were at once largely increased, to the no insignificant benefit of this branch of Indian 
industry ; but their individual consumption has in more recent years, as their example has been followed by others, 
been completely dwarfed by the general demand created for these Corah and Tussore silks, and has imparted an 
ever increasing stimulus to the export of them, from India to all parts of the world. On the other hand, the 
success of Messrs. Liberty and Co. has been the means of raising up in England and America a host of ardent 
competitors, till now the consumption of Indian “heme’’dyed and printed plain Indian piece goods, produced 
more or less on the “ Liberty ” lines, has been multiplied a hundredfold, and that through the legitimate application 
to our more advanced wants of Eastern colouring and decorative design, to the great advantage of the Western 
manufacturer, and the increased refinement, gaiety, and charm of our Western homes. 

Moolciiund Golcha Sett, Jeypore (represented by Messrs. Procter & Co., 428, Oxford Street, London).— 
Within the past ten years a considerable art development has occurred in Jeypore, where the Maharajah’s support 
of the Industrial Art Museum founded by Surgeon-Major Hendley has been fully justified by its revival of 
many old patterns, and by the good conscientious work shown in the Jeypore exhibits at recent Exhibitions. 
Moolchund Golcha Sett is the first native merchant from a native State who has exhibited in Europe on his own 
account. His exhibits comprise the well-known Jeypore specialities, including garnet and carbuncle necklaces, 
Koftghari armour, pottery, lacquer, hide and horn shields, marble images, and engraved brass vases. 

Prince of Wales Trading Co.—This Bombay association of merchants occupies two shops, and is repre¬ 
sented by Messrs. Lyons & Co., Oriental importers, of 19, Edmund Place, London. Most of their exhibits were 
made for the Paris Exhibition, especially the Benares brass ware, of which many of the pieces are of unusual size 
and high finish. Some excellent examples of Madras and Bangalore embroidery, with various objects illustrating 
Surat carving and inlaid work, show that their exhibits have been selected with good taste. The special facilities 
lor direct communication with the native craftsmen possessed by this Company ensures an extensive choice of the 
innumerable designs for which India is remarkable, and their organization cannot fail to further the interests of 
Indian industries. 

Procter & Co.—A well-known house of importers, whose establishment at 428, Oxford Street, has led 
the way with all Indian art manufacturers since their remarkable exhibit in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Their 
specialities are—jewellery of the highest class pearls and gems, Kutch silver plate from their own workshops at 
Bombay ; carved furniture adapted to European requirements, yet of exquisite Oriental design ; and carpets, all of 
which are careful facsimile reproductions of the XVI century carpets in the palace at Bijapur, or copied from other 
historical examples in private collections. Of their exhibits we select for illustration a five-row gem necklet, of 
uncut precious stones, from Delhi (/). The high class character of everything exhibited by Procter & Co. is 
principally owing to their system of manufacture being as near as possible that by which the great works of art 
were originally produced in the palaces of Indian princes. In their workshops at Bombay the best possible work¬ 
men are employed, and allowed to follow their own ideas in working out the designs. By this method the beautiful 
carved teak wood screen was produced, was so much admired in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, and 
which, purchased by the late Lady Brassey, now forms the upper gallery of the Sunbeam Museum at Lord 
Brassey’s residence, Park Lane. Metal ware, showing some fine specimens of Burmese hammered work, as also 
several rare pieces of Koftghari (steel inlaid with gold) ; a fine collection of arms and musical instruments from 
the different Presidencies and hill tribes; and printed cottons from Ahmedabad and Lahore, and silks and em broideries 
from Jeypore conclude the list of highly artistic articles contributed by Messrs. Procter & Co. 

A. H. Sumsoodin. —T his native firm, established at Khalbaderie Road, Bombay, is also represented by 
Messrs. Lyons & Co., and fills two shops with a most varied assortment of Indian goods quite equal in quality to 
those in their rivals’ in the Serai. Their goods have been carefully selected, and the general arrangements of their 
two shops shows taste in the display of sumptuous art wares. 

Amedee Joubert & Son. —Messrs. Joubert & Son, the builders of the Indian Serai, exhibit the marble fountain 
under the central dome. It is an exceedingly clever adaptation of old Indian detail to modern requirements, and for 
chasteness of design and form, combined with rich decoration, this simple basin, supported by four lion-headed 
gryphons, can compare favourably with any work of the sort in the Exhibition. 
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[ The Sale of articles of genuine Indian manufacture was permitted in the 
• Indian Pavilion.\ 

ARDESHIR & Byramjee, Manufacturers and Exporters , 10, Hummum Street , 
Fort Bombay, India. 

Indian jewellery, silver plate, carving and inlaid work, chased and enamel 
ware, metal ware, pottery, embroidery, shawls, carpets, rugs, prints, arms, 
shields, musical instruments, idols, toys, furniture, figures,. &c. 

B HUM GAR A, Framjee Pestonjee, 5, Kalkadeve Road , Bombay ; 5, Mount 
Road, Madras , India. 

Indian jewellery, silver plate, carving, inlaid work, brass, copper, and 
silver ware, embroidery, pottery, carpets, curtains, fans, silk, figures, and 
other articles of handwork. 

BlGEX, E., Srinagar, Cashmere. (Agent : John Kershaw, 15, New Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C.) 

Manufacture of carpets by native workmen, and other products and in¬ 
dustries from Cashmere ; carpets, shawls, silver and copper work, embroidery, 
papier mache, carved woodwork, silk cocoons, raw wools, sapphires, horns 
of wild animals. 

Forest Department, Government of India, represented by Ogilvy , 
Gillanders & Co., London. 

A boudoir containing ceiling, parquet floor, dado panelling, frieze, doors, 
and furniture of Padouk wood from the Andaman Islands ; some sample 
slabs of Padouk, one measuring 7 ft. by 6 ft. 

Liberty & Co., Regent Street, London, W. 

“ Liberty” art dress and furniture fabrics and specialities in silk, cotton 
and woollen materials. 

Mooi.CHUND GOTCHA, Sett, feypore, Rajputana , India; 428, Oxford Street, 
London. 

Garnet and carbuncle necklaces, Koftgharry armour, pottery, lacquer, hide 
and horn shields, marble images, engraved brass vases. 

Prince of Wales Trading Co., Limited, 51, Esplanade Cross Road, 
Bombay (London Agent: Samuel Harris Levi, 43, London Wall, E.C.; 
Paris Agents: J. Lyons & Co., 80, Avenue de Sujfren.) 

Oriental art ware. 

PROCTER & Co., The Indian Art Gallery, 428, Oxford Street, London, W. 

Indian carved furniture, jewellery, decorative pottery, carpets and rugs, 
woollen, silk, and cotton fabrics and hangings, arms, curiosities, toys, metal 
ware, carvings and inlaid work, embroideries. 

SuMSOODlN, A. H., Khalbaderie Road, Bombay. (London Agent: Samuel 
Harris Levi,, 43, London Wall, E.C. ; Paris Agents: J. Lyons & Co., 
80, Avenue de Sujfren.) 

Industries from the Indian Empire. 

Indian Tea Districts Association, 14, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

Tea, coffee, &c. 

Joubert & Son, Am E dee, The PPeasantry, 152, King's Rd., Chelsea, S.W. 

McDowell & Co. 

Tobaccos, &c. 



Indian Serai. 

Central Hall and Hart of Exterior. 











Indian Serai. 

(a) Forest Department. (b) Messrs. Ardeshir & Byramjee, Bombay. 

0 c) Framjee Pestonjee Bhumgara, Bombay and Madras. 
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Indian Serai. 

( d ) A. H. Sumsoodin, Bombay. (e e) Prince of Wales Trading Co., Bombay. 

J. Lyons & Co. Agents, Paris and London. 










Indian Serai. 

(//) E. Bigex, Srinagar, Cashmere. (g g) Liberty & Co., Regent St., London. 
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(k) Framjee Pestonjee Bhumgara’s Exhibits in Pondicherri Court. 
Bombay Carved Wood Screen. 
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(/) Prince of Wales Trading Company.—Brass Ware. 
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ANCIENT CHALUKYAN STONE CARVINGS. 

By HENRY COUSENS, M.R.A.S., Archaeological Survey, Western India. 

At Ittagi, a small village in the Nizam’s territory and sixteen miles east of Gadag, is one of the finest 
examples extant of Chalukyan architecture. It is probably the work of the eleventh century A.D., and was 
perhaps built by the great Vikramaditya VI., who so ambitiously attempted to blot out for ever the old Saka era, 
and to introduce his own, the Vikramakdla , in its stead. The style is early Chalukyan and shews clearly and 
unmistakably the transition from the earlier Dravidian. The material used in the construction throughout is a 
very close-grained black argillaceous stone, eminently suited for fine carving and details ; and of this quality the 
sculptor, or artist, has availed himself to the full. The whole surface of the building glistens and sparkles with 
the thousand lights and shades caused by this minute and delicate work. Some of the fine bands around the 
pillars might almost furnish designs for lace or embroidery, so elaborately are they wrought. 

It is simply impossible to approach the effect produced by such work by means of hard-lined drawings. 
Photographs give a much better idea, but both have their deficiencies—the one lacks perspective, the other lacks 
the scale. Plate A gives a plan, looking upwards, of the central panel of the ceiling of the open mandapa or 
hall. The work in the spandrils between the square and octagon is superb. The face, with makaras' heads and 
scroll-work flowing from the mouths, is almost detached by under-cutting from the stone on which it is worked, 
and the scroll-work is riddled with perforations. The fine, rich, deep shadows caused by this gives the work a 
most pleasing contrast of light and shade. The wild profusion of whorls in the arabesque, with the masterly skill 
displayed in drawing them together into general forms is very characteristic of Chalukyan work at its best. But 
the drawing fails to give an adequate idea of all this. In drawings reduced to a small scale much of the detail 
must necessarily be left out, to prevent the running together of the lines. The central panel shews the tdndava 
or dance of Siva as Natesa, but is sadly mutilated. On his right, on a lower level of the ceiling, is Brahma, and 
to the left is Vishnu. Brahma has his goose or vahana , Vishnu has Garuda as his vehicle. 

The next plate (B) shews a shrine doorway from the temple of Kasivisvesvara at Lakkundi, seven miles 
south-east of Gadag. This is also a Chalukyan temple, but of a later period. The style has perfected its special 
characteristics, and nearly all trace of its descent from the Dravidian is eliminated. Like the last temple, it is 
also dedicated to the worship of Siva, and, as has happened to most of these Chalukyan temples, it. has been 
appropriated by the later sect of Lingayats. The fact of Gajft-Lakshmi being over the lintel may not alone prove 
that it was either Vaishnava or Jaina. She seems to have been a favourite goddess for this position in this part 
of India. The Jains have her over their outer doorways, but never over the entrance to the shrine, which place is 
reserved for a seated Jina. Above the chajali or cornice, Siva with his consort Pikvati occupies the central 
position, Brahma sits to his right and Vishnu to his left. Beyond these are rtshis. Among the processional 
figures on the cornice are two prancing horses, the larger of which is one of the best representations of that 
animal in Hindu sculpture the writer ever remembers to have seen. It is much mutilated, but the action is 
spirited, the outline good, and the leg of the rider hangs in the stirrup in the most easy attitude. As a rule, the 
horse has puzzled and defied the skill of the native artist ; the result has always been a failure—cumbersome and 
out of joint—so that it is a pleasure to find this little group so well cut. It stands upon the ledge of the cornice 
and is almost entirely separated from it. The elephant usually met a better fate at their hands, and revelling in 
their mastery over its form, they have introduced it into all their ornament in all sorts of places and in all sorts of 
attitudes. 

The rest of the ornament speaks for itself, but it may be stated that the scolloping between the pairs of small 
figures up each side of the doorway is the conventional manner of representing clouds. 

- k m 1 - 

THE DECLINE OP SOUTH INDIAN ARTS. 

Bv PANDIT NATESA SASTU, M.F.L.S. 

This is a subject which, properly speaking, I should take for the whole of India, but my knowledge of the decline 
or otherwise of the arts of the other Presidencies makes me to restrict myself to Southern India lor the present. 
When we compare the arts in South India now, with those which existed in the younger days of our own generation, 
we cannot but regret the calamity that has come over them in so short a time. Can any o< the arts be shewn 
not to have declined, either by the poverty of the people, or by the invasion of the European market, sometimes 
by want of assistance from the helping hand of Government, but mostly by want of encouragement from our own 
selves. If a bad thing had disappeared and something better had taken its place, it might be hailed as a great 
boon ; but, on the contrary, it is the reverse that has taken place in our South Indian arts. Let us take some and 
illustrate their decline. The black dye of Kanchipuram and the red dye of Madura are—or rather were—famed 
throughout the world for their fineness and durability. I say were , for the decline has commenced already in the 
appearance of the European black and red (magenta) dyes. Some European dyes are simply sight-killing and 
offensive. The best scientific men have examined the Hindu and the European dyes, and the former have generally 
carried the palm. Many European cloths, if washed, lose their dyes at the first moment, and become too ugly 
for a second wear, though at first sight it is all gaudy, fine and pleasing. But the Hindu dye never dies such 
instant death. European looms have begun the manufacture of Hindu female cloths and piece goods awkwardly 
dyed in bad imitation of Kanchipuram, Kuttalam, and Koranad cloths, are coming down to our markets, are bought 
by our ladies and worn. Though we are supposed to gain a little by buying cheap machine-made coloured cloths 
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THE DECLINE OF SOUTH INDIAN ARTS. 


for our ladies, we do not gain in the end ; for a machine-made cloth, with its dye, lasts only for four months, and in 
the first quarter of these four months entirely loses its colour. Whereas, our hand-made cloths of the above 
places wear for nearly two years, and even longer, and after that period are thrown away on account of 
their becoming tattered, never by reason of wanting the dye. Such being the case, are we losers in 
buying a cloth worth Hsi2 or BS15, which is hand-made and lasts for two years, instead of buying a cheap cloth 
of European manufacture for tts3, which lasts only about as many months as the Hindu cloth does years? This 
is the first invasion which European looms have made in the Hindu market. 

The greatest invasion that has already been made, and the utter ruin which has come over the weavers of 
India, is evident to all. The piece goods, and the removal of duties on them, have utterly ruined our native 
market, and in almost every district where once there were hundreds of weavers, there are not even so many tens 
now. A great portion of them have taken to agriculture and other vocations, finding it impossible to cope with 
machine-made goods. Has not art declined ? Can so many varieties of border and body in silk in the male 
and female cloths be manufactured by a machine? Take any Madura or Kanchipuram cloth and look upon the 
borders, &c. What art you find in it. A young Euclid can illustrate all his diagrams for his practical geometry 
from those cloths. Can the machine do this? It can, perhaps, make one pattern, and be turning that out for 
endless time. A weaver can, every third day, turn out a new pattern. All of them have declined. As plain and 
white-washed mud-walls are to the grand structure of Mahabalipuram rathas or Kanchipuram gdpuras, these pieces 
of machine-made cloths are to our own hand-made cloths. Why should we encourage the former and leave our own 
things to perish? Weighed in the scale of durability, we shall be gainers by encouraging our own manufacture. 


(To be Continued.) 



NOTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF EARLY PERSIAN LUSTRE WARE.* 

The third part of Mr. Henry Wallis’s Notes on Early Persian Ceramic Art continues the history of lustre ware, 
which formed the subject of the preliminary essay. The full page illustrations in colour, of which there are eight, 
comprise the various examples of the art in the different Museums of Europe, and are remarkable for their 
splendid colour and the vigour of their essential Oriental designs. The latter quality is perhaps best displayed in 
the various bowls and other objects on white ground, bearing an ornamentation in gold ; the full force of the 
chromatic harmony is reached in the two large vases recently acquired by South Kensington Museum. While 
admitting that the period of the invention of lustre ornamentation is still uncertain, Mr. Wallis produces examples 
of the ware from Oriental sources of considerably earlier date than any before cited in works on ceramic art. One 
of the coloured plates represents a lamp, which the author points out as bearing every indication of having been 
made before the Arab invasion of Egypt, and as the ware was unknown in classical times, the period of its invention 
is thus brought beween these two epochs. 

Besides the full page illustrations, the text is further elucidated by numerous engravings printed in a rich 
golden colour, which pleasantly illuminates the letter-press. The illustrations having exhausted all the known 
examples of the Early Persian wares, the present part terminates this portion of the work. Before entering on 
the wider field of the more generally known Persian ceramic art, Mr. Wallis proposes giving a series of typical 
XHIth Century Persian tiles. 



Asian Carpet Designs. —An exhaustive work is in preparation, in which an endeavour is being made to 
cover the whole known field of early carpet manufacture. Full particulars will be announced in an early number 
of this journal, by which time it is hoped that the owners of carpets remarkable for design and colour will aid 
by allowing the reproduction of some of their best examples in this work. His Highness I he Maharaja of Jeypore, 
‘with his well-known liberality, gave his sanction to allow his collection of old Persian and other carpets to be 
photographed; 39 examples from this collection have been received. The whole of the carpets and rugs (nearly 
100) now in the Indian Section, and South Kensington Museums, have also been photographed. Owners of 
fine examples are also most liberally allowing selections from their collections. An extension of the generous 
individual help already promised will render this work both exhaustive and complete. Photographs of upwards 
of 150 examples have already been taken, but in order to include in the work every variety of design, Possessors 
of carpets are respectfully asked to allow those in their possession also to be reproduced, so as to make this 
book the STANDARD WORK ON Asian CARPETS. The work will be divided into four parts, each part containing 
25 plates, with descriptive text ; the price of each part to subscribers will be ^3. Subscribers should send their 
names to W. Griggs, Elm House, Hanover Street, Peckham, London, who will, as soon as the selection of examples 
is made, prepare and forward prospectuses to applicants. 



LIST OF 15 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Art Industries of Nepal. —Sacrificial Vessel; Lamp; Tea-pot. Indian Serai, Paris Ex¬ 
hibition. —Indian Pavilion, Perspective View; Elevation, Section and Plan; Central Hall and part of Exterior; 
Forest Department; Ardeshir & Byramjee; Bhumgara; Sumsoodin; Prince of Wales Irading Co.; Bigex; 
Liberty & Co.; Procter & Co.; Necklace; Prince of Wales Trading Co. ; Bhumgara’s Exhibits in the Pondicherri 
Court. Ancient Chalukyan Stone Carvings. —Roof of Hall in Temple at Ittagi; Doorway—Lakkundi. 

* Part III, by Henry Wallis, with illustrations iu colour, 10/6. London : W. Griggs, Elm House. Hanover Street, l’eokham 1889. 











ARCH/EOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


(a) CENTRAL BAY IN THE ROOF OF THE MANDAPA OR HALL OF THE TEMPLE AT ITTIGI 
EAST FROM LAKKUNDI, ABOUT A.D. IOOO. 

Photo-lithographed by W. Griggs from a Photo-electrotype print made in the Suroey of India Offices, Calcutta. 
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Sanctioned by the Science and Art Department of the Coynmittee of Council on Education, 

Sotith Kensington Afuseum. 


portfolios of ^nfcusfrial Jlrf. 

I T is proposed to issue a series of Photo-chromo-lithographic representations of various examples of 
Industrial Art, chiefly selected from the South Kensington Museum Collections. The process adopted, 
that of Mr. William Griggs, enables not only the form and details of the examples to be reproduced, 
but also the colours to be indicated, and thus furnishes, at a very moderate cost, a more accurate and 
effective representation than could be otherwise obtained. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have sanctioned this undertaking, and have 
authorized Mr. Griggs to take examples from the extensive collections of the South Kensington Museum, 
in the belief that the work will prove of value and interest not only to the students in the Schools of Art 
connected with the Science and Art Department, but also to many others engaged in various branches of 
Industrial Art, and to the general public. 

THe work will appear at intervals in parts, each containing one double or two single plates, imperial 
quarto, in an Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 

Subscribers’ names will be received by W. Griggs, Elm House, Hanover Street, Peckham, S.E. 

The numbers not in the list are out of print. 
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Dagger & Shield. From the collection 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
xxiv Scarf and Coverlet. 

Gateway and Front of a House 
Carved Sandstone. 

Jeypore Enamels. 

Ivory Casket and Ivory Comb. 
Carved Window. Brass Censer. 


XXV 
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X 

xi 

xii 

xiii 


Part ii 
„ iii 

„ vii 

„ viii 

„ ix 

» x 

„ xi 

vi xii 


SPANISH ART. 

Altar Frontal and Border or Orphrey. 
Bed Quilt. 17th Century. 

Table Napkins. 

Embroidery on Velvet. 

PERSIAN ART. 

Dish for Rice, and Dish. Glazed 
Earthenware. 16th Century. 

Silk Damask. Leather and Canvas 
Breeches. 

Carpet. 

Two Printed Chintzes. 

Carpet. 

Dress Piece. 

Brocade and Velvet Cloth. 

Silk and Linen Damask. 

ITALIAN ART. 

Two Brocades. 

Cushion Cover and Linen Cover. 
Wall Hangings. 

Silk and Linen Fabric and Tissue. 
Silk and Linen Fabrics. 

Carpet and Damask. 

Linen and Woollen Brocade and 
Brocatelle. 

Damask & Wool and Cotton Damask. 
Cloth of Gold and Damask. 

Damasks. 

Damasks. 

Portion of an Altar Cloth. 

Silk Embroidery on Canvas. 

Two Brocades. 

Two Brocades. 

Coverlet and Portion of Bed Hangings 
Two Velvet Brocades. 

Wool and Cotton Fabric. 


SICILIAN ART. 

P*ART ii Silk and Gold Damask. 

„ iii Damask and Hood of a Cope. 

„ iv Silk Damasks. 

„ v Silk Damasks. 

CHINESE ART. 

Part i Two Leaves of a Lacquered Wood 

Screen. 

FLEMISH ART. 

Part ii Two Linen Fabrics. 

„ iii Part of an Orphrey. 

ENGLISH ART. 

Part i Silk Damask and Linen Cover. 

„ ii Silk Embroidery on Linen. 

SARACENIC ART. 

Part i Pulpit Doors. 

„ ii Panel of Tiles and Damascus Tiles. 

EGYPTIAN ART. 

Part i Tapestry—One of a Pair of Angels. 

„ ii „ Two Bands & Two Panels 

„ iii „ Five Bands and Medallion 

„ iv „ LinenCloth&Two Bands. 

„ v Two Brocades. 

GERMAN ART. 

Part i Wall Hanging. 

„ ii Wall Hangings. 

Tapestry. 

Orphrey of a Chasuble. 

Damask Table Covers. 

Damask Table Covers. 

FRENCH ART. 

PARTS ii to x Ornamental Metal Work, forming 
“ L’Art du Serrurier.” 

„ xi Portions of a Stole and Portions of a 

Border. 
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iv 

v 

vi 


Part 
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ORIENTAL ART. 

Tissue and Silk and Gold Damask. 
Twilled Silk and Silk and Linen 
Tissue. 

Hanging or Cover and Quilt 


Other Plates are in preparation illustrating the Arts of European and Oriental countries . 
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